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| SCJENCE AND FOOD. | 


HILOSOPILERS of a speculative cast of mind have 
tre juently attracted the attention of the world and 
alarmed it by dwelling on the possibility of yarious 
upplies becoming exhausted. At one time they tried 
to impress the world with the fact that we could not go 

m digging coal for ever without bringing the supply to an end. 
In the same way they argued that as the population of the 
world imereased it would not be possible to feed it any 
lonver with wheat, which, in popular language, 1s the staff of life. 


Pheoretically these opinions are perfectly sound. In time the 
coal measures must become exhausted, just as in time Great 
britain itself will be swept away in sand by the encroaching 

t; but he who dwells upon tvese contingencies is looking 


forward to a period for which it would be absurd to make 
provision, Inven at the present rate of erosion the’ sea 
ould take a time to which the Christian Era would be 
ittle to engulf the Eastern Counties of England. During the 
past half-century, so far from our seams of coal having been 
brought near exhaustion, many of those lying close to the 
surface have been neglected owing to the discovery of others of 


better quality. The premonitions about wheat afford even 
less ground for alarm. It is a singular fact that science 
has much more to record in the way of discovery than in 
that of exhaustion. A few years ago one of the most 


learned professors in the civilised world gave it as_ his 
opinion that before another generation had passed away 
the consumption of wheat would have begun to surmount the 
supp'y. In some respects his prognostics are true. The United 
States, which at one time sent more wheat to England than any 
other foreign country, has, owing chiefly to the increase ot 
its own consumers, tallen from that pride of place, and there 
have actually been times of scarcity when its citizens had to 
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import wheat from Canada. But as its productiveness fell 
away other sources of supply were discovered. Canada has a 
wheat-field which is, apparently, inexhaustible, while Russia, 
India and Australia are always ready to pour grain into ou 
markets. Not only so, but science in the most unexpected 
manner has begun to hold out promise of increasing the 
supply indefinitely. A few vears ago the brothers Garton, 
after toiling in obscurity for a matter of twenty years, produced 
a wheat which was far more productive than any that had 
previously been known. ‘Theirs was a very simple discovery. 
Owing to the fact that the fertilisation of wheat takes place 
within its own sheath, in-breeding had proceeded uninterrupted], 
for centuries. No cross was possible as long as the ordinary 
system of cultivation was followed; but the brothers Garton, 
working before Mendelism came into vogue, saw that science 
could step in where Nature failed, and the consequence was that 
they produced breeds of wheat which made a complete change 
in the prospects of cereal farming. Since then the subject 
has been arduously and assiduously pursued. 

Mendelism has been applied in many directions, but in none 
with more striking results than in the improvement of cereals. 
Ihe name most intimately associated with this is that of 
Professor Bilfen of Cambridge University; and from his pen we 
hope shortly to publish an article that will show in detail what is 
being achieved by a careful application of Mendel’s laws of inherit 
ance. Until recently the improvement of plants by breeding 
was, as Lindley sail fifty years ago, “A game of chance 
with the odds in favour of the plant.” But now a 


cosmos has been «volved out of the chaos, and the breeder can 


go to work with some ideas of the principles tombe applied, and 
the results that are certain to follow if they are studied well and 


clo ely. 


Phe subject had long been regarded of importance, 
and, indeed, the millers had called into existence a small 
c unmittee, known as * The Home-grown Wheat Committee,” the 
object of which was to study the possibility of improvement, 
for there was a well-grounded belief that the wheats intro 
duced during the last twenty years were not so good as 
those which had been previously cultivated. It was under these 
circumstances that experiments in wheat culture were carried on, 
Many people had a prejudice against them. ‘They said that the 
quality of wheat was determined not by genealogy, but by climate. 
In other words, the wheat in California, Australia and India 
owes its quality to sunshine. A great point was gained when it 
was proved beyond dispute that certain varieties maintained their 
character under greatly changed conditions. Protesser Diffen 
one of these varieties has been gt 
for fourteen consecutive years in this country, and is. still 
as good as when it reached these shores.” Much preliminary 
work was rejuired, however, to determine the morphological 
characters of those wheats which had given dissatisfaction. 
\mong the early experiments the wheat known as life was 
crossed with the Old English variety which goes under the name 
of Rough Chaff, On sowing the results of this cross, hybrid 
plants were produced, which to the eye appeared as strong as the 
parent Fife. In the next generation a statistical examination 
showed that there were three with strong endosperms to 


“ 


tells of a case where own 


one with weak endosperms. Since then many cro-ses between 
strong and weak wheats have been made, and the results 
have given Professor Biflen and his coadjutors firm ground on 
which to build up a new theory and practice. it was found out 
that even the liability to the fungus pest was of a Mendelian 
character, and Professor Biffen was able to report that: “ In these 
later experiments I have been able to make use of wheat which, 
though it has been under observation for four seasons, has remained 
free from rust, in spite of the fact that it has always been grown 
in company with the most disease-susceptible varieties obtain- 
able.’” We shall leave Professor Biffen to tell his own tale, but 
the facts to which allusion has been made help at any rate to 
show that science will have a powerful word to say before ou 
supplies of food are exhausted. No doubt great and important 
changes may be expected. The quarter of a century of cheap 
ness which we have experienced has been an extraordinary 
accident in the history of the world that is not likely to be 
repeated in our time. In spite of all that we can do, population 
is always hurrying fast to overtake the means of subsistence. 


Our Portratt lllustration. 


( UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Clementine 

Hozier. Miss Hozier is the daughter of the late Sir 
Henry Hozier and Lady Blanche Hozier, and her marriage 
to Mr. Winston Churchill takes place at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, to-day, September 12th. 


It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except wien direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if tuey would forward tne correspondence at once to him, 
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NGLISH citizens have been very glad to welcome the 
return of King Edward VII. Thev thoroughly under- 
stand the wholesomeness of the influence he exerts on 
the Continent. But his visit to Germany raised certain 
uneasy feelings. It may be confidently stated that 

nobody of the slightest importance in this country has any desire 
to quarrel with the Kaiser, or the people whom he gover: 
The interests of England are the interests of peace; but this 


very fact made the King’s visit a matter of greater delicacy than 
it would otherwise have been. If there is any menace of war, 
it comes entirely from the German side; and, therefore, 
it would be unbecoming for any ruler or statesman of this 
country to attempt to play the rdle of peacemaker. Where there 
is no hostile intention there is nothing to explain away, and in 
this lay the weakness of the part pi iyed by Mr. Lloyd-George. 
\n old proverb says that it takes two purties to make a quarrel ; 
but if one party does not desire contention it is a very difficult 
matter for it to approac h the other party without loss of dignity 
and self-respect. The merit of the part played by King Edward 
lies in this, that he could improve the relations between the 
two Courts without any formal attempt to play the part ol 
peat emake r. 


A very important recommendation has been made by the 
Board of Education in a report upon the school attendance of 
children below the age of five years. Very great experts have 
been considering the matter, and they have come to the 
conclusion that special infant schools should be made for the 
accommodation of these very tender scholars. They hold that 
formal lessons should not be given, but that means should be 
provided for amusing the children, who should at the same 
time enjoy as much sunshine and fresh air as is possible. So 
much 1s to be said on both sides that one hesitates whether to 
endorse or oppose this view. Where a child has an intelligent 
mother who is not oppressed either with work or the care of 
other children, an infant under five years would surely be much 
better at home. On the other hand, the dwellings of the poor 
are so often overcrowded with children, and the women so 
oppressed with work, that it may be an act of charity to place 
them as soon as possible under the care of a schoolmi: tress. We 
have to reflect, however, that all schoolmistresses are not alike, 
and that in some cases the operation described would be a case 
of out of the frying-pan into the fire. 


_ These nursery schools, as defined by the Board of Educa- 
tion, cannot be described as other than a stave in the removal of 
children from the care of their parents to that of the State. The 
institution that they are calling into existence is, at least, as much 
a nursery as a school. Indeed, it is recommended that, in 
addition to the mistress, nurse attendants, or s¢ hool-helps should 
be provided to attend to the general physical needs of the 
children. Even in the Education Office it is doubtful if anyone 
could split a difference so fine as that between a “nurse 
attendant” and a “ nursemaid,” or a * school-help” and a“ lady- 
help.” They are one and the same thing under different names. 
A difficulty that must strike the impartial looker-on is how the 
man inspector is to be able to judge of the fitness of the mistress 
and her maids for this national nursery. Next vear begins the 
medical inspection of schools, and it will deserve to be noted how 
lar the health of children is improved, or the reverse, by this 
change in the method of rearing them. 
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Lord Northcote, at the farewell banquet givet. oy the 
Australian Government to him, made a speect) which is as much 
deserving of attention here as in Australia. He pointed out that 
what Australia wants most is a great increase in population, and 
he suggested three courses for the promotion of land settlement. 
These were, repurchase, the taxation of land values and 
judicious expenditure on second-class lands converting them 
into first class, Very great emphasis was laid by him 
on the advisability of securing for emigrants land which they 
can occupy immediately on their arrival. It reads like a huge 
paradox that in one part of the King’s Dominions the problem 
should be how to find population for a fertile and productive soil, 
while in another it is the provision of work and wages for a 
surplus population. Surely the solution is obvious. He that 
wishes to work should be placed where labour is wanted ; and he 
who does not wish to work is undeserving of help or compassion. 


Ihe progress agriculture Has made during the las’ two cen 
turies was shown in a valuable paper read to the British Associa 
tion by Professor Wilson. Ile pointed out that on an average thi 
english agriculturist produces to-day 4oo bushels of wheat and 
,,000gal. of milk from about 13°64 acres of tillage and 15°6 
acres of pasture; whereas 200 years ago he only worked eight 
acres of arable land and ten acres of pasture, and produced from 
them roy bushels of wheat and Soogal. of milk. We doubt it 


agricultural progress in any other part of the worid has been so 
rapid. The increased efficiency is, of course, largely due to the 
introduction of labour-saving machinery. The productiveness of 
the soil to-day is remarkable. The Japanese students who have 


been sent by their Government to this country for the purpo 
of ac quiring some agricultural knowledge, will do well to compare 
the fertility of the soil here with that of other countries in Europe. 


GARDEN PEACI 


The sun flares and the softening breezes blow, 
‘The wild bees hum where honeyed flowers grow 
The heavy lavender is winged all white 

With butterflies that seek their brief delight: 
Youny Robin, gollen breasted, bright of eve 


Bobs on a bean-stick, intimate and shy 


’ 


There is no footfall on the villayve str-et 

But the slow patter of an infant's feet 

Far lambs for mothers lost are bleating still, 

\ toppling hay-cart pauses on thi aill 

And nothing mars the stillness of the day 
Save one harsh horn that hooting whirls away. 


LAURENCE ALMA-TADEMA 


A very great deal of sympathy will be evoked by the protest 
which Mr. Mackinder has felt himself called upon to make 
against the rashness with which certain English newspapers of 
influence write about Canada. Phe phrases to which he took 
most decided objection were referring to Canada’s p ypulation and 
territory —the first ** pretending to occupy ” and the second that 
the Dominion “takes upon itself to exclude [Indian fellow-subjects.’ 
Mr. Mackinder’s remarks on the latter topic are very illuminating. 
Many in this country have watched with unconcealed uneasine 
the determined efforts of our Canadian friends to exclude pecple 
Mr. Mackinder gives irrefragible 
reasons in support of this policy. In the United States the lon 
drawn tragedy of black and white cost a four years’ civil war, 
and is not ended yet. 


of colour trom their territory. 


\vain, on her western province, Canada 
“faces the enizma of an awaking Asia.” Canadians, under the 
circumstances, cannot be blamed for resolving that their Canada 
shall be a white Canada. 


Mr. Mackinder sees nothing but degradation in the intro 
duction of coloured races and the con equences that must follo 
He even goes so far as to say that “il force be ever justifiable 
it must surely be for the preservation of the very texture of 
social order.” Mr. Mackinder’s letter ought to be circulated 
very widely among Englishmen, because it gives a reason fot 
proceedings both in the United States and Canada which other- 
wise might lead to grave misunderstanding, Hlis sugvestion 
that there should be Indian coloni and white colonies offers 
what is perhaps the best solution of the difficulty. At any rate, 
the intermingling of nations never yet ha been a success in 
history, and is likely to entail the most deplorable results. 


every month just now witnesses a new and considerable 
falling off in the body of Imperial trade. Imports in August 
fell by £6,500,000; export by £ 7,000,000. lhis is the reaction 
after excc ptional activity with a vengeance, and, no doubt, will 
afford plenty of material for thought to the political economist, 
The ordinary citizen will try his best to spell out what it means 
so far as the coming winter is concerned. It would be optimism 
carried to an absurd point to hold forth any expectation. that 
trade will revive to an appreciable extent before the setting in 
bad weather; therefore to say that the winter threatens to be a 


On 
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ne for the poor is not a prophecy, but merely a deduction 
facts that stare us in the face lor once there will be genuine 
nemploved : and we hope that machinery will be set in motion 
» clille ! ite between them and the work-shy demonstrators 
» dread nothing more than the idea of awakening one morning 
ind finding themselves engaved to labour. 
Phe annual retut just issued present us with one or two 
not entirely agreeable to the triends of Lritish agricul- 
re. The increase of nearly a million sheep was anticipated 
by a ho had not already forgotten the eagerness of breeders 
last autumn to ire every ewe that came to market capable of 
rearing a lamb: but that our cattle should total nearly 7,000 less 
than im 1407 must ive been expected by few. lhe stranvest 
feature of all, however, in this connection ts the further increase 
1 137,955 acre In permanent pasture. We may \ ell ask what 
in be the meaning of these two facts apparently so contra 
dictory. If our country is gradually going down to grass, and 
( instead of more ittle are reared, it is hard to discern 
awsything but a positive los to the nation, The ouly crumbs 
{ comfort we can tind in this portion of the returns are that 
breeding co ana heiler have 1! rea ed by nearly 5,000 and 
young calve ¥Y 30,713 lhe former poimts to a steady growth 
in daurying and the latter to a tendency shown last year to wean 
ives instead of making veal of them. ‘The net decrease was 
therefore entirely made up by the falling off in yearlings and 
> yer 
Phe increased number of sheep in’ the annual census 
iil cause no surprise; but the strange feature in this connection 
that side by side with this great increase there is a falling off 
in the root crop ol overt ,4,000 acres, Loe ther with another ol 
nearly 7o,000 acres under clovers and rotation grasses. Thus 
the British farmers have increased their flocks, and at the same 
time diminished the supply of food for them. It will be inter 
esting, when the full returns are published, to study the 
eographical distribution of these changes, which may afford 
i clue to the meaning of such an apparent contradiction. 
Speaking {f sheep, the breeding flocks are being just now 
livided into portions to run with the rams, and it will be 
nstructive to note the relative number of lambs produced 
cording to the kind ot tood the ewe were having at 
mating-time. Year alter year it has been noticed that many 
more lambs fell from those which were running on per- 
manent pasture than from those which were on clover and 
mi ead seed 
There has very seldom been a better season for the actual 


vrowth of hops, though the important question of the price they 
vill fetch in market remains a most debatable one; but certainly 
t re has never been a worse season for the unfortunate hop 
pickers. No doubt they are a folk not accustomed to luxuriou 
living and solt lying; but in the lashing storms of wind and rain 
which came this year just in the thick of the picking, their 
plight was very miserable. It is not as if this is a business in 
which men only engage. Women and children take their part, 
und whole families, including babies in arms, move down to the 
nel ‘hb urhood of the hop hy irden , In some cases regarding this 
outing, in what is generally just about the finest time of the 
year, rather in the nature of a pienic. Doubtless, it generally 
as a good effect on the health of many a tamily living in London 
lums; but this year the change has been a little too drastic. 
Moreover, the ile of September ist damaged the hops to such 
an extent in some of the Went gardens, blowing them flat to the 
round, that m their sodden state they were not worth the 
picking, and the pickers had to go home without work or wages. 


It has been cruelly hard on all concerned. 


Seeing how furiously the winds have raged at the end of 
\ugust and the beginning ol September, it is a fortunate thing 
that the acorn crop is not a very large one. <A _ tree here 
ind there is well laden, but as a rule the crop is small. Had 
there been many acorns we should certainly have had the 
pastures strewn with them, to the great danger of the cattle 
which eat them, especially in the unripe stage. Farmers cannot 
be reminded too olten that a great salewuard against the 
mortality which the acorns olten cause is to give the stock a 
ood teed of hay before they are turned into the pastures where 


vcorns have fallen. The eflect of this is that when the acorns 


are first swallowed they lie on a mattress, as it were, of the hay, 
and are brought up again with this when it is regurgitated for 
the chewing of the cud. After that chewing the acorns are not 
nearly as great a danger as before. When, however, they are 
first swallowed without a layer of hay below them, the beast 
does not regurgitate them, and they never get properly mastt- 
cated, This, at lea st, 1S the ¢ xplanation given and the precaution 


commended by those who deem themselves wise in such matters. 
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Of course, it is early days for the acorns, still quite green, to be 
falling ; but the gale of September Ist would have brought down 
anything. 


Sir James Crichton-browur presidential address to the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association consisted chiefly in a terrible 
indictment of the house-fly. It is a disease-carrier of the worst 
sort. He quoted Dr, Jackson of New York to the effect that 
650 deaths from typhoid fever are annually due in that city mostly 
to the infection carried by the household fly. It has been proved 
that flies are capable of carrying both the plague and tubercle 
bacilli. Dr. Crichton-Browne suspects them of producing the 
most fatal disease to which babies are subject. In a word, he is 
as much determined to get rid of the house-fly as Mr. Rider 
Haggard is to get rid of the rat and sparrow. The method he 
recommends is cleanliness, and especially the removal of horse 
manure and similar products from the streets. One of these 
insects will lay 1,000 eggs in a season, and may in that time 
produce 25,000,000 descendants. 

If anybody had any doubt as to which of our domestic 
animals is most entitled to be called the ladies’ pet, our ‘ Corre- 
spondence” columns would decide the question. <A fortnight 
ago one of our readers asked us to insert a letter asking what 
were the longest recorded ages of cats. The result has been a 
flood of answers of which it is only possible for us to publish a 
selection. And in many cases it has been necessary to abridge 
the communications, because nearly every owner of an old cat 
finds it difficult to restrain herself from giving an Account of its 
virtues, The secret of old age in a cat is evidently that it 
should have a particularly loving and careful mistress. So far 
the oldest of which any mention has been made has reached the 
patriarchal age of twenty-two. This is extraordinary indeed, 
as sixteen is a great ave for a cat under the most favourable 
circumstances. It would be very interesting to hear from our 
readers of other cats having lived more than eighteen years. 


UNION. 
You take that road 
And I take this road 
\cross Life’s plain; 
But whichever road we vo 
Curves inward to a bow 
And we meet again. 


You sing that song 
And I sing this song 

Of love or pain; 
But whichever sony we sing 
Rounds to a perfect ring 

In the same refrain. 
You love that way 
And I love this way 

‘or loss or vain; 
But our loves, or weak or strong, 

Through the ages all along, 
In God's Heart have lain. 
DOROTHY FRANCES GURNEY 
It is satisfactory to find that the danger to fish-lile caused 
by the use of tar and other dust preventatives on roads is being 
brought to the notice of the public. Lord Leigh’s letter to 
The Times is, therefore, a piece of yeoman service, and we hope 
will serve to call Mr. Burns’s attention to this side of the question 
when he introduces his promised Act to amend the law as to 
motors. The question is, however, by no means new. It has 
been under the notice of the Salmon and Trout Association for 
some time past, and they were advised that as the law now stands 
it was very doubtful how far any legal action the owner of the 
fish might take would be successful. 
The local authorities who use dust preventatives—and tar 1s 

only one of a series, and by no means the most injurious of them 

do not put, or cause to flow, the polluted water into the stream. 
The washings from the roads go into the drains; the drains 
are not always under the control of the same body that manages the 
roads, and the highway authorities could and would say, ** We do 
nothing more than allow the washings of our roads to go into the 
drains; what bappens to them when they get there is no business 
of ours. We have no control over the drains and sewers.” So 
unless the washings go straight from the road to the river the 
highway authorities could and would say, “ We have done no 
harm; we have only carried out our legal duty in allowing the 
washings of the street to pass into the sewers.” ‘The district 
council, in whom the sewers are vested, say, “* We cannot help tlie 
poisonous substance entering our drains; we are obliged to take 
it; we would willingly be rid of it; but that, as the law stands, is 
impossible.” The result is that the fish are killed and there is no 
remedy. Will not Mr. Burns make his reign at the Local 
Government Board memorable by providing a remedy ? 
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It must have happened now and then to every angler to be 
urprised by the apparent which makes fish come 
uddenly on the feed for half-an-hour or so, and as suddenly to 

vo off it again. 


caprice 


Of course, when the rise is consequent ona 
“hatch out,” as we call it, of fly, and ceases when the hatch is over, 
there is a zood reason for what occurs, but often no reason is 
apparent. In loch fishing the fact is in evidence even more than 
in river fishing, because we virtually know, in the loch, that 
there is no current bringing food, or other influences for which 
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Blk AR-HUNTING 


Hk following article is translated from 
the sporting notebook of Count Eric 
von Rosen: “Within the last few 
years I have enjoyed any amount of 
experience in beat hunting, mainly 

throughout Iinnish and Russian Karelen, where 

| have accounted for over a score o1 

these tascinating beasts. 


more ol 
My hunting in Fin- 
land and Russia has always been in winter-time. 
The most pleasurable hunting trip that I can 
recall was one carried out on ski. The starting 
point for this, as for most of my expeditions, 
was the little village of Snojarvi, situated on 
the lake of the same name, fourteen Swedish 
(84 English) miles to the east of Wiartsila, in 
Finnish Karelen. A bear had been ringed within 
four miles of this village, and my friend Hert 
Sjogren, who had purchased the ‘ring,’ kindly 
invited me, in company with the celebrated 
hunter Captain bjorkenstam, to take part in the 
hunt. Herr C a nephew of Ilin- 
land’s foremost bear-hunter, Captain H60ék, 
offered to be my interpreter, and I have had 
every reason to congratulate myself on the 
association thus begun with this intrepid hunter. 
At dawn we left the village and traversed the 
greater part of the distance in sledges. Then 
on ski we came toa dense thicket wherein ow 
bear was surmised to stowed himself 
It had been ascertained that he 
had taken up his quarters on ‘ Bratt’ (é.¢. 


broberg, 


SHOT 
have 
away for his long winter’s nap. 
, above ground, on a 
bed made of moss and twigs with the trunk of a fallen tree to 
roof him). Captain Bjérkenstam and [ volunteered to make 
our way into the dense brusliwood and have a look round. | 
was a few yards ahead of my friend, when my eye was arrested 
by the sight of some dark object protruding from beneath the 
shadow of a pine. I grasped the fact with some tumultuous 
thumping of the heart—for | was serving my novitiate—that 
there snuggled, unaware and unsuspecting, the object of our call. 
1 halted; our visit was unexpected, unprepared for, and 
the gentle soul might shyly decamp. Hastily | took aim and 
tired. My bear as hastily vanished, melting with phantasmal! 
precipitancy into space. | ran to the charmed spot where he had 
lain and searched eagerly for gory traces that might show my 
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®we can account, to affect the fish. | ir rising and going of 
the rise seem mere caprice. Yet, if we consider the fact 
judicially, the spasmodic nature of the 
surely, even more extraordinary. lor 


hatches of — fly Is, 
an hour, perhaps, May 


fly or duns will be hatching in myriads; then for many 
hours not one will show; then on a sudden comes a st 
of myriads again. Why now, and why not then? No doubt 


there must be natural forces at work which they obey, but to 
which we are not in the least sensitive. 


IN 


SWEDEN. 


THE THRESHOLD OF HIS WINTER HOME, 


bullet had not beon inIsspent. No trace was visible, but a 


ploughed furrow through the snow indicated the direction he had 


taken. The long fur of his coat had been my undoing and my bullet 
had flown too high. I followed hotly in pursuit with Broberg at my 
heels. and a memorably exciting race followed. To run in the 


bear's track was impossible, as he had ploughed deep through the 
managed to skim on our ski alongsid 


trail and often forced by th 


snow; but we it, now and 


iain losing the unpenetrable brush 


wood to make long detours. At last, on the outskirts of a more 
sparsely-wo ded tract, where we could increase our speed con 
siderably, we sighted the broad back of the runaway some yard 
ahead of us. A grand spectacle he presented, this great bla 


furry object, floundering with heavy tread through the pure whit 
snow, against the vast shalowy background of stately pines in 
| 


| opened fire: the beast growled savagely 
hook himself 
dogyedly 


‘ir wintry di 
paintully, ye 
proceeded oon hh} 
course of retreat; then my 
cond bullet laid him prone. 
His chase had lasted just thi 
quarters of an hour, \nothes 
It for the 
winter in a cave made by him 
elf in the bowels of 
earth and under cover of a huge 


bear had lodged him 


mother 


prostrate pine. After locating 
him, | gave my foresters th 
order to halt. and pro ceeded 


Advancing cautiously, so 
as not to disturb li 
| hesitated some moments ove 
the fallen tree trunk, for round 


alone. 


lube I 


and about its roots | noticed 
the snow was discoloured and 
of a brownish hue. I guessed 


this to be the ventilator and 
the entrance to the den | 
announced my coming by r 
peated shouts, but its occupant 
made no sign. | thereupon 
called one of my men and 
bade him fell a young tree, and 
use it asa stake to stir up th 
slugyvard, \ formidable roat 
LAKE. was the immediate result of 
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esc p erful beast have t 
titi that ti np el l 
tra illet r mol un 
( | nN t il T¢ on; and 
n wounded, t ! retahiation 
is red talte and easily fatal. 
In Karelen the bear yet re 
ded a in horro Phi 
it bhick-haired* Slagbjorn,’ of 
Hil bes till rampantt eTe, 
ind a couple r winter back | 
" abl to wreak pustiltable 
venyvennce n une beast that 
ul kil d overa ore of cows 
and nine ho News had been 
brought me that me of these 
rit t W r hibernating on a 


nallboarsh-bound tshind. We fe 


lur, and | took up my post at th 
my spear. l may explain that 
ds long an 
Licurnnete there isa blade of st 
ma t halt is copp cased a 


bsruim. \s soon as my gentlem 
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1N SEARCH 


und no difficulty in locating then 
e entrance to it, armed only with 
a bear ues consists of an ash 
lL about 


el about twelve inche 


p 
it coupli ot im hes in 
sin lenyth, 
th ol 


stick him 


ntion against the t 
in appeared | tried to 


«lt prey 


in the throat, but he parried adroitly and | missed; I made 
mother lunve and le ded in driving my speat point through 
his breast. lle started roaring furiously and napped at my 


tall, then made an 
>that | mig 
i thrilling uncertainty as to theo 


his hu fore paw, 


itempt to strike at my arm with 
it drop iny weapon. There was 


utcome ; the powerful brute hung 


on to my spear at the one end, while | as grimly held on at the 
otherend. Elis bites went through th copper plate and he started 
hredding the wood beneath. Strenuously | checked his furthet 


ulvances, and gradually, for 

resistunce weakened, and he dr 
his den. 1 pull ad out the p 
remaimed in him that he seized 


that left deep indentations in 
} 


finished him off with his own w 
to finish covered five 
rhiinuile 

‘In our Northern 
lands, when Bruin 
becomes too audacious 
in his depredations on 
homestead produce, 
resorted to 
undoing. | 
had taken up my 
illotted post at one ol 
these, 


Ma ke 


drives are 


‘ 


for his 


and, having 
a bench of myski, 
it quietly awaiting the 


shout of the 
beaters. 


signalling 
approaching 
lhe heavy stillness was 
rite rrupted anon by 
the croaking of a raven, 
me enger of tant 
augury in Karelen, that 
circled above my head. 
SO | listened well 
pleased to his hoarse 
comments on the 
ituation. Then some 
velling of human and 
barking of canine 
voices aroused me; the 


his wounds began to tell, his 
ypped it last ove the aperture ol 
ir, but so much strength still 
the blade and bit it with a for 

llerr Broberg then 
ipon. This struy¢le from start 
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beaters were within earshot. | 
rose, clutched my rifle and stood 
at attention. 
fell from a clump of young pines 
a few yards to my right. | 
peered intently, but no suspicious 
movement followed. I waited; 
once more the feathery showe1 
fell. I watched; the branche 

parted, the snow showered down 
on a black object that revealea 
itself silhouetted 
dazzling whiteness. It 
nately regarded the snow and 
disregarded me. [It ambled con 
templatively nearer; | fired; at 
the same time up scurried en 


Flakes of snow 


against — the 
obst 


quiringly a couple of my dog 
and started a rear atta Bruin 
round to settle thes 
whereupon 
ran up, drew out my hunting 
knife and despatched him. | 
found that my bullet had lodged 
in the right shoulder, and my 
‘hirschfenger’ had pierced thi 
heart. IL certainly have had, a 
have all other big-game-hunters, 
one or two narrow escapes, but 
so far my luck has carried m 
through and Bruin has never got 
the best of it. 1 on found 
myself in tight quarters with an 
overgrown specimen of — the 
Slagbjérn — variety. He had 
chosen for his sleeping-place the 
centre of an open tract where, 
while the giant forest trees had 


Wihiece ] al 
puny adversaries, 1 


long since been burnt down, 
dense bush had grown in their place, and these, snow 
laden and frost-stiffened, obdurately impeded my way. lt 
Was no easy task to advance noiselessly here, where every 


twig was a snare to entangle my long ski. I stumbled, fell 
and lay floundering in the deep snow. Simultaneously m 


bear loomed forth on the near horizon. Ile might —I con 
sidered —have 
manifestation, 
when speedy extrication is desirable, | 
fired: my shot went home, and certainly my 
directed it, for had [I missed or merely wound:d, m, 
been most unenviable. When we came to svin my 
found an old bullet embediled under the 
shoulder blade, the wonderful vitality of 
animals. 

‘| do recall one 
friend Broberg 
morning reconnoitring —or bear-nesting, as 1 may 


selected a more auspicious moment for his 
Prone as | was, for ski are infernal machine 
took careful aim and 
vood genius 
position 
would hav 

capture, we richt 


which shows these 


real and very narrow escape in which my 
shared, and it happened in this way. We were out 
together on 
term it —around a hill, which, covered thickly with clustering pine 
‘med a likely spot for Bruin’s hibernation. We were 
seeking out some open patch for ingress, when an old_ bear, 
enting probably the coming of the foe, dashed out from th 
thicket and as quickly 
turned tail for cover as 
we opened fire on him. 
On the summit of the 
hill, up which he 
waddled in secure 
immunity, owing to the 
dense woodland, hi 
made stout front 
against our two beat 
hounds. Broberg 
mounted the hill with 
all speed on one side of 
the thicket, and I on 
the other. Broberg 
first got within rang 
of the quarry and fired 
two shots. At’the 
same moment the beast 
savagely attacked our 
and on their 
fleeing to Broberg for 
protection, followed up 
his advantage and 
made for his’ more 
redoubtable assailant. 
Broberg had spent his 
shot, and had no alter 
native but to throw 


trees, set 


dogs, 
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himself into the thicket. Thus I, reaching the summit in my 
turn, came in for pressing attention; but, in the act of firing, | 
slipped off my ski and the bullet miscarried. However, the beat 
was at such short range that the report frightened him; he circled 
round, then turned again and attacked me afresh. 1 had just 


-4 BOOK OF 


INCE the day when the proud Syrian asked if Abana 
and Pharjar were not better than all the waters of 
Israel, every country has had its favourite river, which 
has been clothed with lesend and history. but the vast 
majority are overladen with serious chronicle. It is 


ict, aS much as romance, which makes “old Nilus” figure so 
; oD 


While 
it is religious association that hallows the name of Ganves, 
romance dwells with the Rhine; but it is heavv as the German on 


largely in the story of Egypt or Tiber in that of Rome. 
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one shot Icft, and I must, therefore, place my bullet well and 
kill him instantly. The moment was tense. 
and with snapping jaws, the grim thing rushed upon me. | aimed 
at the forehead, fired and the bear dropped lifeless on the snow. My) 
bullet had hit him in the right eye.” BEATRICE GARDINER, 


> ’ 
Roaring savagely 


‘ Ty is P i : % oad 
THE WEEK 
4 4 4 * 
connected with the inscribed monumental stone turned up by 
ploughmen in 1803. But, after baffling the ingenuity of Scort 
himself, John Leyden and Mungo Park, the inscription ha 
vielded its secret to Principal Rlivs of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Translated, it runs as follows: 
Ilere to the memory . « « Of the mest illustrious Privce Nu 
the Dumnoveni Ilere lie in the rrow the two sons of Liberalis 
Thus it is evident that the stone has nothing to do with the 
ballad, though interesting in itself as referring to “ Nud the 
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Komance softens the name of Danube and brighten: 
over the Tagus and Guadalquivir. ‘The Seine and the Thames 
are dignified by history. If we search the world over it would be 
diffcuit to find a stream which has come down to us vraced with 


its banks. 


the same elusive and romantic charm that hanes over “the dowie 
dens of Yarrow.” How far Sir Walter Scott is responsible for 
this it would be most difficult to say. Not in vain was he 
called the Wizard of the North, and nowhere did he exercise 
his Wizardry to more purpose than on the Border streams. 
“Tividale” and the braes of Jed, the “houms” of Yarrow 
and the “haughs” of Gala were before his day physica'ly 
exactly what they were after. But his imagination peopled the 
country which they water with ghosts and memories of the past 
that wave them for subsequent generations an atmosphere ot 
enchantment. He probably did less for Yarrow than any of the 
Others, because, as is duly set forth in the book before us 
(Yarrow: Its Poets and Poetry; Walker, Galashiels, second 
edition), Yarrow had gained its renown before his time. The 
famous ** Dowie Dens ef Yarrow” is probably several centuries 
old. Sir Walter Scott himself had an idea that it might be 


SHEET AND 


A FLOWING SEA. Sopysighs 


Generous,” the first Christian King in Scotland. Mr. Borland, 
who is responsible for the book, and who, during the long years 
of his ministry at Yarrow, has taken full advantage of thr 
f the ballad 

is not inclined to believe that it commemorated any particular 
tragedy. Although first published in the Border Minstrelsy, it 
is in all probability as old as the Saxon invasion. Scott himselt 


opportunities thus afforded for studying the origins ¢ 


is responsible for the first four line 
Late at e’en drinking the wine 
And ere they paid the lawin’ 
They set a combat them beiween 
To fight it in the dawin 
[n a sense this verse is unnecessary, yet it is most valuable and 
interesting as showing that Scott had so thoroughly assimilated 
the spirit of the Border minstrelsy that he had become a minstrel 
himself. ‘* The Dowie Dens” is th. centre and m unspring of the 
poems of Yarrow. Its companions are * \Villie’s drowned in 
Yarrow,” ; 
referred to as early as 1549), ** The Song of the Outlaw Murr: 
“The Douglas Tragedy” and * The border Widow's Lament.” 


iamane’ (which must be very old, as it’ wa 


\ 
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The scene of the last-mentioned is said to be in the immediate 
neighbourhood of St. Mary's Loch, but in the actual poem there 


is no local colour whatever It would be no extravagance to 
say that this is the most beautiful of all the Border ballads, and 
it 1s good to see it printed, even if its right to be included here ts 


doubtful. Among the moderns who sang of Yarrow, Allan Ramsay 
olds the first, though not the most important, position, as “‘ honest 
\llan " did not feel the inspiration of the river. It was otherwise 
with William Hamilton of Bangour, who was born in 1704 and 
died in 1754. In “ The Braes of Yarrow” he caught the peculiarly 
mournful note that belongs to all the fine poetry of the Yarrow, 
ind the very measure of the poem prepares for the sadness of 
its ending: 

Sweet smells the birk, green grows, green grows the grass, 

Yellow on Yarrow’s braes the gowan ; 

bau hangs the ipple frae the rock, 

Sweet the wave of Varrow flowin’. 
jean Elliot and Alison Rutherford wrote the respective 
versions of * The Flowers of the Forest,” and Mr. Borland 
introduces them with an apology. John Logan's “ The Braes of 
Yarrow” only serves as a contrast to Hamilton’s poem of the 
same title. Wordsworth’'s pilgrimage to Yarrow and its results 
enriched what was already a rich neighbourhood. James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, described the Yarrow more vividly in bis 
prose than in his verse. Sir Walter himself showed his identili- 
cation with the spirit of the place both in the Lay and in the 
introduction to Canto I]. of “ Marmion.” Wailham Laidlaw, who 
might have done so much, only left us his pathetic * Lucy’ 
Flittin’.” Professor Wilson, lover as he was of Yarrow, did not 
celebrate it in poetry. We have to go for his appreciation to 
the ** Noctes Ambrosiane.” And now we arrive ata number of 
names with which we are very familiar. Here is the versatile 
ex-Professor of Greek who was last generation's laureate of 
Scotland’s clan tartans, its heather and whisky. We cannot think 
him quite at his happiest in Yarrow ; neither was Principal Shairp, 
who in his “ Yarrow Water” and “ Three Friends in Yarrow "’ was 
not as good as in his * Bush Aboon Traquair.” Again, his friend 
Professor Veitch, though a man of wide and admirable learning, 
who was impregnated with the strongest love of Nature, knew 
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more about the material than the art of poetry. Perhaps the 
best of his pieces was that which he wrote in memory of 
Dr. Russell. The late James Brown, better known as 
|. 13. Selkirk, was a poet of singularly tender feeling. We know 
of nothing in minor Scottish verse more touching than his 
* Death in Yarrow.” Mr. Andrew Lang is made to pay toll in 
the shape of a “Sunset in Yarrow.” Alexander Anderson, 
“ Surfaceman,” has written much of Yarrow, and the following 
description is vivid and clear : 


kar down below was Yarrow Manse, 
Within its litthe woodland hiding, 

And by it, like a silver glance, 

The stream itself was gliding. 

And farther up in greyer light, 

The ** dowie dens” lay in their shadow, 
And only half made out to sight 

By spots of corn and meadow. 


And Tinnis hill rose huge and steep, 
Its ridge against the sky receding ; 
And white upon its breast the sheep 
By twos and threes were feeding. 


That redoubtable novelist, Annie S. Swan, has broken into song 
over St. Mary’s, and there is a touching poem from Thomas Kae, 
who, from the sternly brief memoir like the epitaph on a tomb- 
stone, seems to have died in his twenty-first year. Our contributor, 
Mr. Will HH. Ogilvie, like so many other of his illustrious 
predecessors, was inspired by St. Mary’s Loch, which he hymns 
in characteristic fashion. If he would restrain the gallop of his 
Pegasus he would add to the value of his verse. Such, then, is 
a brief epitome of the best-written verse about Yarrow and its 
neighbourhood. Mr. Borland deserves the highest praise for the 
industry, taste and intelligence which he has brought to bear on 
his task; but at the end those scraps of verse do no more than 
suggest the glamour with which Nature in the course of centuries 
has clothed those quiet and unobtrusive Border scenes. A 
million songs “lived but left unsung” have contributed a some- 
thing to its atmosphere which eludes the analysis of Yarrow’s 
truest lover. 


-A DESERT GARDEN.— II. 


\TER in the year it occurred to us that some scarlet runnet 
beans trained up these stalks would look very nice, 
and would be fairly prolific, as they could be set 
alongside a rannel of water which passed along the 
entire length of the screen at a distance of 3ft. But 

no--it was not the proper place—locusts would eat the plants. 
Firmly, but politely, we demanded a few beans to try; 
grudgingly our gardener gave them, and we set the seed in 
yrave silence. very morning following we went and looked 
for the coming of the beans. In a tew days three plants 
made their appearance, but never another. Mohammed was 
triumphant. 

* Eflendium, | told you they would not grow there,” he 
cried. Now tifteen rotten seeds out of eighteen was too much, 
so in his absence we made a careful search, but in vain. It was 
evident that Mohammed had made quite sure that bis assertion 
would come true by digging up the seeds after we had left, 
missing three of them. Nor would he transplant beans; for 
every plant left standing three would be thrown away. In vain 
we rescued them and planted them along the runnels of water. 
According to Mohammed, the locusts or grasshoppers always ate 
them off. . . . But now we reaped the reward of Mohammed's 
labour. We had splendid lettuce of the purple variety, mulochia 
enough to delight the hearts of our servants, tomatoes and vegetable 
marrows more than we could use. The marrow is picked by 
hand when it is 3in. to 6in. long, and is never allowed to reach 
the size of the home variety; it is eaten plain-boiled or stuffed 
with forcemeat. Lnglish peas grew splendidly and yielded 
freely ; the native pea did not do so well on sand; poiatoes 
grew with small tops and large root crops; balmias, onions 
and leeks grew fairly well; melons in profusion and egg plants 
very well. We next thought we should like some orange trees, 
and mentioned it to Mohammed, who at once agreed to get them 
at the propertime. ‘hen he turned to me and spoke hesitatingly. 
“The Effendium knows sebbagh (manure)?” he enquired. “No, 
the Effendium did not, but thought the garden had enough vege- 
tables in it now, and it was a pity Mohammed did not learn the 
local Arabic.” Later in the month he took two days’ leave, during 
which time some sebbagh was obtained, the sight of which 
gladdened his heart when he made his appearance with fifty 
excellent little trees of the various kinds of orange and lemon. 
These trees, two months later, were full of blossom, and next 
year will give fruit. A large number of rose and vine cuttings 
were then put in. The rose La France does very well in the 
desert and gives a profusion of lovely blooms. The vines are 


growing, but it is a little soon to give an opinion as to how they 
will do. ‘Turnips grow very rapidly; some Golden Ball seed 
sown in December of last year produced turnips ready for pulling 
six wecks later. Peas and French beans are planted in October, 
and again in February, and will bring in as much as from 
£20 to £30 a feddan, an orange plantation in full bearing as 
much as £50 a feddan (the latter on earthy soil). Tomatoes, 
melons, vegetable marrows, lupines, barley and ground nuts 
are the most important crops grown in sand. ‘Tomatoes are 
planted about 18in. apart in rows, which are about 14yds. 
apart. They are sheltered from the sun and wind by dhurra 
stalks and are watered every second or third day, according to 
the heat of the sun, but otherwise are left to grow as they like. 
Melons and marrows are grown in the same way. 

What is the cause of this marvellous fertility of what is 
apparently pure sand? It is difficult to say. The water at 
our disposal is obtained from tube wells, and comes from a 
considerable depth. The Nile flood never came over out 
garden, and, with the exception of the little rain that falls, 
no water had ever been put on it. The only explanation 
seems to be that we have a hot sun, that the sand in the sand- 
storms has a pulverising action on limestone and that there is 
present the excrement of birds and'beasts in the desert. The 
powder resulting from these causes, after thousands of years, has 
been driven along by successive winds until it comes to the edge 
of the high desert, when the finer drift eddies on to the slopes, 
while the larger grains of sand pass on further. In support of this 
is the fact that tube wells put down on the slopes are failures, 
owing to the bores becoming choked, which is not the case when 
the tubes are put down tooyds. further on. The astonishing 
fertility of the desert sand was well known to the ancients. The 
Fayoum, one of the richest districts in Egypt, was many years 
ago desert, and one local legend tells the following pretty tale 
about its conversion into cultivated land: “Some _ notables, 
jealous of Joseph’s influence with Pharaoh, and wishing to do 
him a hurt, besought Pharaoh that he would make Joseph show 
his skill as an irrigation engineer by converting this piece of 
desert into a new district, and hinting that it would make a 
suitable present for Pharaoh’s daughter, who was soon to marry. 
Pharaoh sent for Joseph, told him of the suggestion and ordered 
him to make that piece of the desert blossom as tne rose in a 
year. At theend of a hundred days Joseph had cut a canal to the 
Nile, and had sown the land with crops. Then he took the King 
to see the place, and when Pharaoh saw the fields of waving cern, 
where so short a time ago there had been nothing but desert, he 
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could not re press his astonishment, and exclaimed, ‘ This work 
should have taken not one hundred days but Alf yum (a thousand 
days).’ And to this day the district is called El-Fayoum.” 
Cairo, with its population of nearly a million, consumes 
enormous q lantities of vegetables, and market gardens are 
springing up in all directions. Despite this, the price of vegetables 
continues to rise, and yet the cost of transit is not great. The 
vegetables are gathered in the late afternoon, and at daylight next 
morning large numbers of camels and donkeys are to be seen 
wending their way along the roads, bearing the produce to the 
markets. The implements of cultivation used in market-gardening 
are simple in the extreme, and consist of the old wooden plough 
lrawn by oxen, which has not changed its shape materially 
since the days of the Pharaohs. A great deal of the work is 
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done with the fass. This is shaped hke a hoe, weighs about 2lb 


to 3ib., is about roin. broad at the extremity of the blade, is fitted 


with a short wooden handle and entirely takes the place of t 
ork and the spade. On desert land, where the supply of water is 
imited, plants are sometimes watered by hand, the water being 
carried in old petroleum tins. The manures used are earth from 
old ruins and the scrapings of the courtyards in which the catt 
stand, after the actuai manure has been gathe red to be dried and 
used as fuel. Poudrette—dried and chemically treated sewage 
is also extensively used. Where the Nile covers the land, lit 
manure is needed, the fertilising properties of the Nile water 


being neirly sutlicient; but chemical manures are ww bein 


used, and by their use the crops will be increased, and even * the 
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desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose.”’ 


OTTER-HUNTIXNG ON TWEED. 


IX met at seven in the 
morning on the bridge 
over Till at Twizel. On 
otter - hunting bent, we 
yet had time to dream 

for a while of another morning, in a 
far-off time, when a very different com 
pany Was mustered in this 

. ‘ rocky den 

Wier: flows the sullen Till 

\nd it needed little stretch of the 
imagination to see the marching troops 
of Surrey 

Kising from the dim wood glen, 

Standards on standards, men on men, 

In slow succession still, 

And, sweeping o’er the Gothic Arch, 

And pressing on in ceaseless march, 

lo gain the opposing bill. 
ut the impatient hounds paid little 
heed to our reverie, and they disturbed 
it somewhat rudely as they broke to the 
river when leave was given them. The 
Master’s intention was to hunt down 


Till, and then to follow Tweed, up A. McGregor 
or down, as_ circumstances’ might 
demand. But,in the first place, he thought it wise to cast 


up stream a little way, just to see what was what, and so he with 
the hounds and a few enthusiasts moved up as far as the old 
corn-mill. A crescent-shaped dam or cauld sends the held-up 
water to the mill wheels which, alone almost among their fellows, 
still do an honest day’s work now and again, and below the dam 
there is a pool which yields good harvest to the net- fishers, 
and provides many a hungry otter with a good meal. As they 
approached the mill hounds became interested; two or three 
foregathered, here on this bank, and there on the other. The tail 
race of the mill and a patch of willows near the dam came in fot 
careful scrutiny, but no hound spoke. k-verything told of a 
travelling otter which had passed that way, and lingered in the 
passing; but whether he was on his way to the Tweed, or was 
making inland to quiet pools at Etal and Ford, we could not tell. 
And it did not matter greatly, for the Master's verdict was that 
the tracks were fully thirty hours old, and by this time our friend 
the otter was doubtless miles and miles away, mayhap on Glen 





‘““TWEED’S FAIR RIVER.” 
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or Beaumont, or, with equal probability, beyond our reach on 
Tweed. So we turned about and retraced our steps. 


The grim old castle on its vantage rock below the bridge-—a 
skeleton structure now—held disapproval in its look, as we 
disturbers of its peace--wended our way around its base. But 


this. | fear, we disregarded, as we saw hounds feathering on the 
little pasture field where the fishing-boats lay. [t was not much, 


certainly, this feathering ; but in otter-hunting, a n other 
things, a little sometimes goes a long way. We passed on down 
stream, between wooded banks, which threw a grateful ile on 
the narrow paths we followed, and as we went we bitterly 
thought of the thirty hours which parated us from that 
travelling otter, whose trail the hounds from time to time just 
faintly recognised. Near to the railway bridge we came in sight 


of the parent rive r,and on our left * the ¢ hap | fair of Tillmouth, 
whose roofless walls hold bravely out against the ravages of 
years. And then we held a course up the [English ban! 
*“ Bonnie Tweed,” past plough and pasture and wooded sloj 

It was all very fair to see; but, thoug 
we tramped on and on, of otters there 
was not a trace, so just as Lennel came 
into view we doubled back in the hops 
that the river below the Lill would be 
kinder than that above. E-ven the hound 
appeared more hopeful as we travelled 
east, for the bored « pression had left 


their faces, and their movements were 
more sprightly. The Till is not a ford 
able river anywhere near its mouth; it 


is deep, and it vields its tribute to it 

Suzerain reluctantly, so we braved thy 
threatenings of the railway company and 
made use of their bridge to cross. Lhen 
a wonderful thing happened. An uproar- 


ious burst of music from ascore of throat 
arose froma point immediately below the 
bridge. We hardly expected to be ) 
speedily rewarded, and, moreover, we 
had passed within a stone’s throw of thi 
spot only an hour or so before -but on 
the other side of the river, as we remen 

bered, when we thought of it Che up 
roar not only continued, but, if anything, 


increased both in volume and intensit 
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had found an otter, and we set oursel ve 
cheerily to the task of finding out 
yet more of him. Hounds were cast 
well up stream on Till, but nothing 
resulted. A cast down tothe mouth was 
equally fruitless Then a stretch of 
Tweed was hunted in vain. But we 
were not greatly disappointed, for we 
knew the otter was fresh and would be 
able to travel along way under water, 
with an occasional breather taken undet 
an over-hanging part of the bank o1 
alongside a projecting snag. Longe 
casts on ‘Till made it fairly clear that 
the otter had gone with the stream, and 
attention, therefore, was concentrated 
on Tweed: and, after a bit, we found 
what we sought. A hound spoke on a 
gravel-ledge, another gave tongue on 
an island bit cf shingle further on. and 
this told us we had our quarry In front. 
Soon another roll of tongues rang out, 
marking him under ground, and a second 





ejectment was speedily accomplished 


1. Al ) BELOW Tllk AIL, Copyright But this time his leaving was observed, 
for a pair of watchful eyes caught 
f tor he | nds were in a confused and agitated mass. <A ight of him shooting from the bank like a projectile from a gun. 
| el Ww more vere in the water, each more clamoro than the Irom this time onwards hounds were able to keep on close: 
r in proclaim the otter at home: half-a-dozen mad terms with him, and only now and then did he manage to make a 
frantic efforts to squeeze their heads into an opening on the water temporary escape. The hunt surged this way and that, but wit 
ne scarce big enough for one; a few were biting and digging a gradual tendency downwards. by and by we got on to mor 
und the 1 Ia tree tte feet tron . 
the brink, where eral holes looked 
1 the turf liile thet tood 
by and “raged furiously at then 
vibility to get nearer to their pre 
bout progress wa not to be made in 
thi AAV, » the hound were drawn 


off and the terner sent in to the earth. 





\l tie Line tin ‘ it 
thrown out bot! thove and below, 
ithouvh there Vil likely to b littl 
pport it of obtamimge a view of the 
otter ow to the depth and mudd 
re of the water lhe terner dug 
ind tore ind owled beneath oul 
feet, and curmous rumblin made us 
think that a subterannean battle was 
ing on: and there was, but not with 
tive otter, a we thought; it wa tive 
terriel tri in with roots and other 
obstaclk which barred his way 
In the meantime, tho of us not 
n itpost duty ind watched 
ith what patien ula « piepecunal : 
of the otter nothi wa een of 1A r, THE END OF THE HUNT. Sopyris! 
eard air | ma bro frht avain, 
ita moment crutin howedtothem and to us that the lodging dificult water. The timbered southern bank was laced with 
was empty. The otter had bolted, no doubt by a back door unde roots which aflorded easy shelter; a great cauld, stretching 
water, of which only he himself knew. The outlook for the from bank to bank, though broken in places by floods, mad 
inters was none too bright, for the Till was deep and dirty, and deeper water above it, and its rough-laid stones had cracks 
the Tweed, though clear, was broad. But it was something that we ind crannies in plenty to hide an otter with ease. Just 


at the cauld we lost him for a_ time, 
and boats were manned to ferry the 
Master and whip to the further bank to 
see what was happening there. But 
ere they reached it the otter was seen 
crossing the cauld down. \ hundre 

yards below was a large island clothed 
with rank vegetation an: willow bushes. 
The current ran past the Scotch sid 
of it, and between it and the English 
bank there was a considerable width 
of backwater. The otter ran the main 
stream close in by the Scotch bank 
and broke past waders and boatmen 
posted at the foot of the island. 

A long way down the river he 
was again marked by the hounds, 
who brought him back, and the hunt 
oscillated, first to one side and then 
to the other. Eventually he sought 
refuge in the backwater. Thence lh: 
crossed the island to the main stream 
and then was driven back to the still 
water and there surrounded; but he 
was not yet at the end of his tether. 
The water was deep and the banks on 
both mainland and island afforded many 
A, MeGreger. AND LTS SEQUEL. Copyright opportunities for resting. Still, he w: 
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getting very tired, and his course under water was easily 
traced by the little bubbles of air which marked the surface 
as a plan is marked with a dotted line. He had to rise, too, 
at short intervals 
for breath, show 
ing im doing so 
only a portion of 
his head above 
water, and it was 
always by a strip 
of rushes, a pro 
yecting tree root, 
or under a_ bit 
of overhanging 
bank that he came. 
but sanctuary was 
demed him, fo 
keen eyes seal hed 
every nook 
and the hound 
were everywhere. 
Aftet a bit 
he rose in- full 
view in the centre 
of the backwater, 
Hs beady eyes and 
terrible teeth 
clearly visible to 
his toes. rom 


all sides hounds 
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Closer and closer came that circle of angry tac Suspe nded in 
the water, the otter turned round and round like a chicken on a 
jack, and gauged the distance of the quickly-closins ring. Then 
he disappeared, to 
rise ava a score 
of yards away. 
Again the rush anc 
again the ring. 
The margin of 
safety narrows; a 
couple of — yards 
become a couple 
of feet; he barely 
escapes. \nother 
circling of hounds, 
and this time he 
miscalculates ; a 
hound springs and 
grips him and 
follows him unde 
water, Lhe otter 
frees himself, but 
only to find he 
is in a mélée of 
fighting hound 

he is seized ayain, 
and this” time 
extrication 
or escape 1S 1h 


} ss ible. 


wamtowards him. 1. McGregor THE RIVER TILL. Copyright J. Chrcuors 


Hk R 


If. low red-roofed farmhouse stood far enough back 
from the road to allow a square of flower garden 
in front. A narrow gravel path hedged by rose tree 

led down to the vate, Beyond the roses, on eithel 

side, were hollyho ks, southernwood and stocks. An 

old woman, in a flat grey bonnet and Paisley shawl, was 

picking flowers in the garden. Her slim little body trembled 
with excitement as she bent over the flowers. 

“Deary me,” she murmured to herself, “what a fluster I 

re, jest because I’m a-yoin’ to see my boy. Av, 

taken aback when his old motier walks in,” 


am into be su 
von’t the lad be 
ind she lauche | soltly. 

Presently an old man drove round the grassy wheel-track 
which led from stable and barn in a cart. He stopped at the 
gate and got out lumberingly. He was tall and broad-shouldered, 
lis large weather-beaten face clean-shaven. 

* There you vo, Betsy,” he said, with slow disapproval, as 
he passed up the walk and entered the house, * tirin’ yourself 
afore you start.” 

“Get alone with you, Charles,” returned his wile, haking a 
narrow wrinkled hand after his retreating figure. ‘1 must take 
the lad a few flowers, and besides, I canna’ rest; | must be 
dl yin’, : 

In a minute or two he reappeaed with a covered box, a 
bundle and small packet tied up in a red, spotted handkerchiel. 
lhese he took down and place:t under the seat of the cart. 

“Come, Betsy, lass,” he called, ‘it’s time we was startin’.” 

When she had been carefully helped in, he went back and 
ocked the door; then cot in himself. 

* You ain’t forgot the eges and butter, Charles?’ the old 
under the seat anxiously. 
no, don’t bother yourself; and vour bit of some- 


woman aske d, peering 

— No, las > 
thin’ to eat is in the handkerchiet.” Taking up the reins, he 
drove ste idily out into the road. 

There had not been any rain for a long time, and everything 
was powdered thickly with dust; it flew up like smoke from the 
horse’s hoofs. The blackberry brambles climbing over the walls 
which bordered the road were coated thir kly, and had grey 
leaves instead of green. The air was full of the rattle of 
mowing-machines this afternoon; nearly « very field they pas ed 


had its broad flower-splashed swath. The old white horse 


jogged easily along; the two old people sat behind him in si 
till they came in sight of the isolated little station where Betsy 
was to take the train for London. 

“Won't you change your mind about goin’, old girl 
Charles asked, tremulously. 

Betsy’s lips quivered, and she grasped her flowers more 
tightly, Now that the time for parting drew nearer, she was 
torn betwixt two loves and two longings—one for her dear son, 
Jem, and one for her husband. ‘Then she decided. 

** No, Charles, I must go and see my Jem. It’s goin’ on 
three months since we heered from him, and I’m sore afraid he’s 
ick.” It was that fear that had « onquered her, 


BOY. 


_ The lad’s none IK k, bet iv. answered the old man, 
decidedly, “‘or we should have got word. It’s more like he’ 
too busy to write. | canna’ understand,” he went on, s aking 
his head, with it frill of grey hair, reflectively, “‘why he 
wouldna’ tell us what he was working at. He allus shifted off 
that ere tonic if | axed him.” 

‘ Happen he thought we shouldna’ understand if he told us. 
They gets up sich new-fangled occrepations nowadays, what 
with tallyphonin’ and tripewritin’, an’ sich-like.” 

Charles slapped the reins briskly on the horse's’ back. 
‘*Well, L only hope as it’s nothin’ to be ashamed on, that’s all,’ 
ne salad. 

The mother’s pride was touched. “ Now, Charles <Alty, 
you've no call to say that, for a better boy never trod God's 
If you think all ain’t what it ougwht to be, well, 
it’s time | went to look after him.” 


earth than ou 

Conversation had taken a turn the old man had not reckoned 
on. * Now, Betsy, old iass, I didna’ mean anythin’. Of course 
lL trust the lad. Its only because | was feelin’ kind of sore at 
partin’ with you I said it. You know” —lis voice shook a little 
‘“we've been man an’ wife close on forty year, an’ never been 
parted afore.” 

Betsy laid a caressing hand on his arm here were teat 


in her eyes, and she saw the country all wavering. “I! was a 


’ 


illy old woman to take it as | did, dear. I might have known 
as you didna’ mean anythin’; but I’m that bothered and excited 
| hardly know what I'm sayin’,” she said, penitently. 

Charles’s face lengthened and the furrows in it « 
they drove into the station-yard. “It don’t seem night on me to 
It Jem knew a 


you was comin’ | shouldna’ say nothin’ about it, but you was so 


let you go all that sight of a way bv yourself. 


set agin me lettin’ him know. I'm most skeered to death as you 
von't find his place; he allus said Lunnon was sich a big town, 
he remarked, in distressed tones. ‘but what can I do The 
hay must be got in afore the rain comes, an’ | canna’ leave 
the farm.” 

etsy’s heart was beating heavily, but she answered 
bravely, “ Ay, bless you, Charles, I shall manage all right. I've 
rot his aldress an’ a English tongue in my head. An’ if I ain't 
rode in a train afore, it's time I begun.” 

[he station was nothing more than a long ben with a rool 
over it as a shelter from the rain. One side was entirely open. 
\cro the railroad track on the other side was a fringe of low 
woods. Hetsy’s ticket was bought and paid for with money 
Jem had sent some time ago to buy his mother a new siik dr 
lo the old woman it seemed a pile if money to spend on a bit of 
pa teboard, and she gazed after it wistfully as it disappeared in 


the clerk’ grasp. A few minutes later the train came 1n, 
Charles watched its approach with a look of tragedy on his 
homely face. It was a monster coming to swallow up his 
beloved betsy. 
“Take care on yourself. old girl,” he cried, implorinely, 
with his arm around her, * an’ dunna’ stay more than a night.’ 
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There were two other passengers in the carriage into which 
Dbetsy ranible a tall middle-aved man ani a fashionably 
ressed girl. She stared with amusement in her eyes at the 

aint old figure ‘* Must have come cut of the Ark,” was her 


ward comment as she returned to her novel. When the train 
tarted aud the familiar landscape with the solitary figure waving 
i red cotton handkerchief disappeared, as if by magic, every bit 
of colour left Betsy's face, and she clutched the seat in terror. 
* Laws sake!" she gasped; * it’s jest as if we was flyin’. ° 
Phe man opposite smiled reassuringly. ** Don’t be frightened, 
madam; you'll be all right.” 
\ little grateful light stole over Betsy's face. “1 don’t 
know how | came to act so silly,” she said, apologetically. 
‘You're not used to travelling,” he observed presently. 


‘No, sir, | ain’t—it's the first time.” Her courage had come 


back and she sat gazing out of the window with the keen delight 
Ta ¢ iid 

Phe man watched the sweet old face with its frame of silvery 
hair. Mother would have looked like her if she had lived, he 
thought. Then he wondered how she came to be travelling 
mone, 

\re you going far?” he asked. 

Po Lunnon.’ 

lhat’s a long way for your first journey.” I[lis tones 
inp led surprise. “Is anyone meeting you at the otlet end?” 

“No, sir. You see it’s this way,” said Betsy, anxious to 
explain any seeming neglect. ‘“ My son as I'm voi’ to see don’t 
know as l’m goin’. 1 wanted to surprise him.” 

* He lives in London then ? ” 

‘Yes, he’s bee it work there over thirteen year lle went 
into a draper’ » first, but it wasna’ to his likin’, an’ sin’ 
then 1 don’t quite know what he’s workin’ at. But he allus says 
a he’s vettin’ on tit ate, bless him.’ Betsy paused and 
wiped her eyes. “ You couldna’ find a better boy than ou 


ind as for looks, there’s none to beat him—though | says i as 
iouldn’t. He's our only child; we've buried six of “em.” 
* Is he married ?’ 
Betsy smiled through her tears. 
r. tle’s nothin’ but a lad 
Phen the trar 
lle looked back once at the old woman; she nodded, her face 


* Married! 
he ain't thirty yet.” 


\y dear no, 


topped at a station and the man got out. 


reathed in smiles. Some more people got in and she was 
hidden from his view. What if the son were not pleased to se 
nis mother he speculated, Lelore the tram started avai a 


boy appeared with a tray olf tea for Betsy. The gentleman had 
ordered it. She got out the bread and cheese Charles had put 


up for her and fell to eating witha relish. 


It would be something 
to tell lim when she got home: how she had tea brought to 
her by a boy in buttons, just as if she was a duchess. ‘ He 
oughter have seen the gentieman a-liltin’ his hat to me an’ heered 
him wishin’ he could have seen me safely to our J in’s,” she 
thought. 

When Betsy did at length arrive at Paddington, lamps were 
being lighted. She stood on the plattorm and stared after the 
train with wonder and awe in her eyes. Then, stil clutching 


her flowers, she picked up her basket and bundle and trotted 


bravely into the street. Stopping once, she enquired the way. 
Phen ber leet carried ber straight on. Luckily, Jem’s lodgings 


were not far trom the station, or she would have tound it a 
dithcult undertaking to travet the roads. Crowds jostled her; 
liuitering shops displayed thei goods; boys shouted ; but Betsy 
heeded nothu Sounding in her beating heart like a strong 
encouraging chant were the words: * You're a goin’ to see your 
Jem. She said them aloud as she stood at the door of her 
son’s lodgings. It was the third house in a dingy row. She 
smoothed her hair with trembling hands and pulled her bonnet 
straighte: before she rang the bell. A little servant girl came to 
the door, She had a round, red face. Her mouth twisted oddly 
when she talked. ¥ 

* Can | see Jem Alty I’m his mother.” 

* "Te ain't at ‘ome,” said the girl, peering at her curiously 
irom the lighted passage, “hand won't be neither ull twelve. 
"lk. don’t leave the theatre till five to.” 

lor the first time Betsy felt how tired she was. ‘Is that 
where he works ?” she asked, faintly. 

rhe girl looked at her wonderingly. “ Yes,” she said, * u's 
a bactor ther just hat the hend hof 
this street. Shall you come hin and rest? Missus hain’t hat 


Plit bain’t far trom ‘ere; 


ome, but she won't mund, seein’ has you're Mr. Halty’s 
mother.” ‘ 

| won't come in, thank you. I'll leave the things here an’ 
O straight on an’ try to get to see him,” Betsy answered, slowly 
turning round. ‘“ I'm very thankful to hear as he’s at work. | 
got it into my head as he was sick.” 

“Well, you can’t mistake the place. You'll see the name 
wrote in different coloured lights,” returned the girl as she closed 
the door, 

By the time Betsy reached the theatre there was a crowd of 


people wailing for admittance before its closed doors—women 


and young girls in big hats with gorgeous flowers and sweeping 
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feathers; men who wore light frock-coats, showy button-holes 
and talked slang. Carriages lined the road, and Betsy caught 
sight of ladies in gay cloaks and long white gloves. 
“ Great-land-alive! it must be a weddin’,” she muttered, in 
a state of bewilderment. 

Going up to one of the girls who was standing apart from 
the rest she asked her. 

“Wedding!” the girl laughed. ‘ Ain’t you never been-to a 
theatre before ?”’ 

“No,” said Betsy, humbly. ‘I’m a-seekin’ my son an’ | 
heered he was in there,” pointing to the closed decors. ‘ The 
lass said as he was a ‘ hactor.’ ” 

“Well,” remarked the girl, “the best thing you can do is to 
pay your shilling and come in along with me. You're sure to 
see him, if you can tell him in his ‘ get-up,’ and then you can 
catch him as he comes out.” 

Just then the doors were opened and the excited, struggling 
mass swept in. Betsy, her bonnet at the back of her head 
her white hair straying over ber face, pushed and hustled on 
every side, clung desperately to the girl's arm. 

“Laws a mercy!” she panted when they were in, sinking 
exhausted on to the seat. ‘ They’ve very near squeezed the 
breath out of my body.” 

Ihe girl snnled. * [t ain’t been nothing to-night to what it 
is sometimes,” she said. 

Chuckling to herself to think how mightily tickled Charles 
would be to know she had had to pay a shilling before she could 
see their Jem, Betsy eagerly scanned the sea of faces. “Is he 
behind that curtain?” she asked. 

** Yes, | reckon so,” the girl whispered back. 

Phen Betsy sat with her eyes fixed ahead and rapt. 

When the curtain rose she leaned forward, then gave a cry 
of rapture. Her tace, despite its age and wrinkles, might have 
figured in an altar-piece. She saw her boy—-no amount of 
‘‘make-up”’ could disguise him from her. Jem Alty was a rising 
youny actor, but he had never yet played to such an admiring 
spectator as his old mother. All through the melodrama she 
watched him with breathless attention, never once removing het 
eyes. Waiters, with trays of refreshments, hurried about. Girls 
laughed and nudged each other and pointed to her bonnet, but 
she never saw them, for Jem was speaking, and she sat, with 
her mouth open and her chin trembling, listening. Of all sweet 
sounds which had struck her ear since her birth there had been 
none so sweet as this. When he stood in the centre of a group 
of ladies and gentlemen in grand attire, she sobbed aloud for joy 
and wished his father could see him there. It was all real to 
that old woman. The second act was being played when a lady, 
beautiful as a dream, came gliding on to the stage. She went 
up to Jem and, throwing her arms about his neck, called him 
her “husband.” There was applause from the pit and the 
revion overhead. But to that old woman, as she watched, it 
was bitterness of death. 

‘He mighthave told us he was married,” she wailed, piteously. 

Presently, the curtain rose again, and the whole hous« 
followed the progress of the final act with breathless attention. 
It was the last scene, full of love and tragedy. A thrill went 
through the vast assembly when the sharp report of a revolve 
rang out; it was followed by an old woman's piercing shriek : 

**My son, oh, my boy! They’ve killed him!” 

There, with the people bending over her, she lay, her heart 
stilled for ever. H. Srockiry. 


THK CAPERCAILZIE 

4 a 4 A 4 “* 
\PERCAILZIE is a curious name, but its Gaeli 
derivation, Cablhar-coiilie, meaning bird of the wood, 
is sufficiently explanatory. It is often called the 
cock of the wood-—the German name translates into 
these words—and when this is seen on a menu card, do 
not expect a tender woodcock, or you will be disappointed, as an old 
‘‘caper"’ will be served. This bird is particulariy interesting, 
as it is a bird with a past, present and future. Its past, in 
Great Britain, can be traced back to the time of the cave- 
dwellers, for in their caves at Teesdale the bones of the 
capercailzie have been found, and bones were also discovered 
among some Koman remains at Settle. The bird was no doubt 
extremely numerous in the olden times; but things did-not go 
well with bis kind, and they gradually dwindled down and died 
out; the date of the last bird is generally accepted as 1769. 
Mr. Grey, in “ Birds of West Scotland,” quotes the Rev. John 
Grant as writing in 1794: “The last seen in Scotland was 
in the woods of Strathglass about 32 years ago.” In Ireland, 
too, they fell on parlous times, and died out about 1760. Pennant 
says that a few were to be seen about Thomastown, in 
Tipperary, in 1760, and this appears to be the last mention 
of them in Ireland. For rather over sixty years the pine woods 
of Scotland were without this noble game- bird. But in 
1836 the late Lord Breadalbane successfully reintroduced 
this bird into Scotland: his head-keeper, Guthrie, in the 
autumn of that year went to Sweden, and was successful in 
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bringing to Taymouth a number of cocks and hens. Exveri- 
ments in Ireland and Norfolk, also in the New Forest, have 
tailed, but not so in the fir woods of Perthshire; the birds which 
the then Lord Chamberlain had from Sweden thrived and 
multiplied exceedingly, and 
their old haunts ring again in 
the springtime with the call 
of the cock caper. From 
some thirty of these birds miles 
of forests are now populated. As 
long ago as 1864 a census was 
taken, so Yarrell tells us, and it 
amountedt ), rouglily, 2,000 birds. 
‘*The Capercailzie in 
Scotland,” by Mr. J. A. Harvie- 
Brown, is a book well worth 
reading with care, and therein 
are some excellent maps showing 
the spread of the birds. The 
present Marquess of Breadal- 
bane has taken a great deal of 
trouble in sending eggs to Van- 
couver to try and establish the 
birds in that country, but these 
attempts have been attended 
with no success, the journey 
having proved far too much fot 
them. but these birds have, I 
believe, a future in store for 
them in Vancouver. I was most 
interested in an_ experiment 
conducted in the autumn of 
1go6, and had the pleasure of 
making some of the arrange- 
ments for sending out a consign- 
ment of capers to the Fish and 
Game Club of British Columbia. 
Unfortunately, in my opinion, 
this club were most anxious to 
have black-game as well, and 
1 think tried too much with 
limited funds. So instead of 
sending the whole consignment 
of capercailzie, it was split 
up and more black-game were 
despatched than  capercailzie. 
Thirty capers were bought in 
Sweden, wild caught — birds A NEST 
which were carefully selected 
by Mr. G. Lindesay, who undertook and most successfully 
carried out their despatch. Irom Sweden they were sent to 
Copenhagen, and from thence to New York—a long seven days by 
water and a further rail journey to Vancouver, twenty-four hours’ 
rest being allowed at Montreal and Winnipeg. Twenty-nine 
arrived alive at their destination, which speaks volumes tor the 
care and trouble taken by Mr. Lindesay, the crew of the boat and 
the railway ’ 
officials. Very 
wet weather 
set 1n aS SOO 
is they arrived 
and a few of 
them suc 
cumbed before 
be ng libe- 
rated. Some 
lew were agaim 
embarked for 
Vancouver 
Island and 
then had a 
long journey 
by road; but 
the sum total 
of eight cocks 
and fourteen 
hens were set 
lree in good 
health. | 
had the satis- 
faction of 
hearing quite 
recently from 


Mr. F. M. 


Chaldecott of HEN BIlkD 


Vane ouver, 

whose efforts were untiring in raising subscriptions and making 
necessary arrangements, that they had already nested last spring 
(1907), and nm this spring (1go8) a nest of eggs was reported, as well 


as a brood of young birds, one on the main! ind and one on the 
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island. Mr. Chaldecott was instrumental in obtaining a special 
Order in Council ot the Government of British Columbia prot 
ing them for a period of ten years from September, 1906. Many 
well-known shooting-men of this country generously contributed 
towards the expenses, which 
were very heavy. It now only 
remains to wish them good luck 
in their new home. Personally, 
| am very strongly of opinion 
that a further consignment 
should be sent out to replenish 
those already there, as the stock 
is too small. The start has been 
a good one, and I feel confident 
that a few more birds would 
ensure complete success. 

But to return to the caper- 
cailzie of the present day. 
They may now be considered 
numerous in’ Perthshire and 
lorfarshire, and there are some 
spots in the North of England 
where they are doing very well. 
hey are extremely hardy birds, 
and seem able to withstand any 


amount of cold. The cock 1s 
. very much larger bird than 
the hen, reaching the weigit 


of 12lb. They are polygamous, 
and consequently the fir tre 
of Scotland witness many furious 
fights between rival male bird 
In April the male birds go 
through the most extraordinary 
performance to be seen in bird 
life—namely, the * spel,” which 
isa love-song of no great musica 
ability, but) most forcible and 
vehement. They select a high 
isolated position, such as the 
extreme top of a fir, or bare 
rocky peak, and from this exalted 
position the bird pours forth his 
song, pulling himself out, swelling 
his neck, spreading his tail and 
dropping his wings very like 
a turkey cock, but vith oa 
TilkE OPEN. great deal more life in the pet 
formance. Tle utters his weird 
notes with closed eyes, and with such effect that it is 
impossible for him to hear anything but himself, and thi 
leads to his undoing in many places, for he may easily be 
approached and shot. In Great Britain, fortunately, the close 


season prevents this method of cold-blooded murder. While 
he is thus calling together his wives, they reply from. the 
ground below by a croaking sound not unlike that of a 

raven. hie 


‘‘spel’ in 
Austria is 
called “balz,” 
and in that 
country 
they make a 
prac tice Oo 
shooting the 
males at 


he * balz.”’ 


neti 

the Continent 
1s to use 
trained dog " 
which find the 
birds when 
feeding upon 
the ground 
and chase 
them into a 
tree, and by 
continually 
barking and 
makin g 
frantic ellorts 
to leap up, 


SI7 TING. they keep the 
birds so 

engrossed that the gunner may stalk and shoot them with eas« 
In Scotland they are driven much in the same way as pheasants 
from the coverts, and afford good sport,as they travel fast. I cannot 


speak from personal experience, as | have never had the pleasure 
| I | ’ | 
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| I I } ! 1 Lin featu 
nd M I. | lla ' Ly oD he 
t é in Perthshire durit 
Ny first k i November « tained 
i t I I i} ( ( ana IOs 
i rl i ery ur break hor t 
one la ive I { | t eve 
tated by Mort that another 
rop ta l ulh pine needtie 
) it it Phi I co t 
I eerrie t itt Tl 
nerou ect an I iruil Lhe 
unsta l th pi oot ut 
these ts the caper | not thrive 
l have olte n in old ¢ i bird 
Hipp il i te lel ! ! I 
rom to il W I nea KK ik 
beak L hie ‘ le more from th 
round than the « | ma ) en 
purchasin " pel di r do not 
»>by external appearan , reyect 
magnificent male bird and buy the 
re het bie better » the tabl t having ich a 
trong flavour of turpentine Phe nestin tarts early in Mav, 
hen the ¢ ire laid in a rape im the round im various 
piaces, me clo to the root olf a larve tir, some along i@ ot a 
rock and others quite im th p rin last year’s dead bracken, 
ln « uur the « ire very much the une as the dull yellow 
bracken; they are heavily sp kled with a darker ade ot yellow 
wid vary in num r trom four to twelve Phi reater numbet 
f nests have eight ¢ | have olten fou the nests lined 
vith dead be nh leaves, when the colour » harmonise that the 
t are very hard indeed to see Phere is, as a rule, verv little 
lining except a few leaves and still fewer feather rom the bird 
herseill, Incubation lust about twenly-eigiil days; ne 
vwithor 'y twenty-four, others twenty-six or even twenty 
erht. Lam told by one of the k epers in the heart of capet 
country that itis invariably twenty-eight days; as he is a most 


keen and close oi erver of Nature, | pin my faith on his estimate. 





DISTURBED ! 


Of all birds I think the caper is the best mother. She will 
not readily leave the nest when the eggs are becoming hard set, 
and when the chicks are hatched she is most devoted; shamiming 
illness, she will actually fall head over heels, he on her side and 
raise one wing as though dying. Some others are far bolder and 
will attack the intruder. Only last spring I found a brood about 
three days old, and was very keen to photograph some of the 
cks, which immediately crouched down aud 1emained perlectly 
ull while I stood and looked at this most interesting ot family 
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USUAL POSITION OF SITTING BIRD. 


“vroups. The mother bird suddenly roused herself and came 
straight at me, leaping as high as my face and striking at me 
with both feet and wings. She took great care to attack at a 
reasonable distance, | noticed; but | have heard of them ac tually 
striking a man in the face. <A tew years ago | found the trace 

evere combat. | was attracted to a tree trunk by a 
number of large leathers, and on going u» to them saw a 


f a most 


caper on her nest; the ground around was literally strewn 
vith feathers from wings, tail and body. Who had been 
the opponent I cannot say. It may have been a stray cat 
run wild, or a stoat; at any rate, it ha | sullered defeat alter what 
vas evidently a protracted engagement. | have seen several 
broods of « \ 
the mother generally runs or flies a short distance, uttering a 


cks, and find that, when they are a week old or more, 


clucking note, whereupon the wh le family scatter at an incredible 
peed: so indeyp ndent are they that not one will follow another, 
but every one strikes out a line for himseif. | have never been 
: able to take a satistactory 
photograph of a chick; th 
young birds never seem to tire: 
itis utterly impossible to get one 
to sit at ease for a moment. On 
one occasion | caught one and 
carelully covered him up with 
a cloth, under which he 
renmuned perfectly content, 
and, meanwhile, | rigged up 
the camera in readiness to 
take a snap of him in suitable 
surroundings; but when = ! 
began to vet him into these 
surroundings he stoutly 
declined by bolting in every 
direction. <All the time | 
could hear the mother cluck- 
ing, and not being able to 
keep her waiting any longer, 
| gave it up. If there is 
one thing | cannot resist, it 
is the call of distress of a 
mother bird. | have spoiled 
many a picture because the old 
bird would keep calling; there 
is something in the tone of 
entreaty which is too mucli 
for me. Ilow some people can 
enjoy watching a parent bird 
in evident distress | never cau 
understand; my first impulse 
is to clear out and leave her in 
peace. hese birds are power- 
less to clear us out themselves, 
and it seems too much like an act of bullying to remain. 
The capercailzie hens frequently hybridise with blackcock; a 
lew such hybrids are shot nearly every year. One of the finest 
sights in a Scotch forest is to see an o!d cock fly through the 
thick woods; he goes straight through all small impedimenta, 
and the noise of his wings striking against branches is e jual to 
the reports of a.small pistol. ‘The hen, when disturbed from the 
nest, gets up with a great fluster, and after a few strong strokes 
of her wings, glides absolutely silently down the-slopes of tx 
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hillside, the impetus gained from the short start carrying her 
well out of sight through the big timber. In the ordinary way 
they are by no means noisy flyers, in fact, they are particularly 
silent for their large size and weight, and they have great power 
of swerving to avoid obstacles, which, considering their bulk, is 
rather exceptional. It is not unusual for old and barren hens to 
assume the plumage of the male bird, some having been shot in 


FLY-FISHING 


HE fly-fisherman in London finds himself often with a 
day on which he fain would go a-fishing did he but 
know where. If his education has been only in the 
habits of the t-out, he finds himself altogether at sea on 
a large river like the Thames, goes out two or three 

times without any guia ince, never gets a rise and possibly thinks 
the game not worth th. candle. He finds, too, that it is necessary 
not only to know the spots in which chub congregate, but 
to pick such localities away from stations, remote from towns 
whence pour out such crowds of boating parties that the 
fish never yet a moment's rest, and consequently preter 
the depths of the river to feeding on the surface. More 
especially does he wish to avoid the possibility of a motor- 
boat being driven up his favourite reach. The objections to the 
motor on roads are paralleled by the feelings of the fisherman 
when the “* pump-pump” of such a craft breaks in on the silence 
of a river and when presently its wash comes surging into the 
bank, setting his punt rocking and reducing his chance of a rising 
chub to nothing for the next quarter of an hour. By such a 
fisherman the following hints will be eagerly accepted; he 
will start with fresh hope on other raids up the Thames, 
and learn that “fly” was not meant as a lure for game 
fish alone. 

During warm weather when brilliant sunshine and cloudless 
sky cause the holiday-maker to seek the shade of the weeping 
willow, to listen to the gentle murmur of the distant weir, ot 
lazily watch from the restful punt the formation of the eddies and 
the swaying of the river weeds, the person who is acquainted 
with the habits of fish knows full well that the majority of them 
seldom feed freely. There is, however, an exception to the rule, 
lor the shy chub can be cautiously approached as it lies basking 
on the sunny shallows, or under cover afforded by high clay 
banks. Or it may be that a large fish or two can be seen under a 
bush close to the river's edge, in a position of apparent safety, 
and partly screened from view. So shy is the chub that the 
mere shadow of a passing swallow will startle him, or “ put him 
down,” as those who fish for trout term it, and it ts only his 


characteristic greediness which leads to his undoing. This 
fish will take a large bait and feeds on almost anything 
that passes his way. ‘To approach him is, however, not so 


easily done as might be imagined, and I fancy that it is easier to 
creel a ‘Tweed trout than a good Thames chub. If the slightest 
noise is made, the fish quietly swims off into the deeps in an 
instant, and to use a float and shotted line in bright clear wate 
is a clumsy style, which is only likely to result in securing small 
fish of ijlb. and under. The experienced angler adopts a more 
artistic method-—fly-fishing. Armed with a taft. fly-rod, a reel 
and tapered line, a few casts, a book of flies and a box of gentles, 
his equipment is complete. There is no heavy outfit to weary 
him on such warm days as these, as he wanders over green 
meadows to the river’s side in the sunshine. The enthusiast, 
however, will be by his favourite stream early in the morning, 
before the light film on the water has been broken, and even in 
advance of the light breeze, which will temper the sultriness 
of the day and cause a ripple on the water's surface. By 
breakfast-time he will probably be home again with six or eight 
good chub in his basket. 

The ordinary pleasure-sesker: takes his recreation more 
leisurely, but he, too, can enjoy a pleasant day on the river by 
roving from one place to another in search of chub. The Hamp 
shire Avon has yielded the largest fish of this species, scaling 
7Ib. 14402. ; fish of 7lb. 640z., 7lb. 202. and 6lb. 100z. have also 
been caught there during recent times. The best chub from the 
Kennet last year weighed 7}lb. The Thames runs these weights 
very close with a fish of 7lb., caught by casting a dead natural 
frog. One is scarcely likely to capture fish of this size on a fly- 
rod; but many of 4lb. are caught by the latter method, and the 
best way of doing so is to get a friend to paddle a punt or canoe 
up stream and take turns in using the fly-rod. Picturesque views 
will be seen at every bend in the river and all the nooks and 
corners can be fished. The fly will be cast behind every likely 
bush, under each weeping willow, close up to the high clay banks, 
and also over the shallows, where the scaly chub will be seen 
“ glittering among the weedy sands.” A day thus spent on Father 
lhames passes all too soon, and achub as a sport-giving fish is not 
to be despised, especially if it be over 24lb. in weight. Fish of 
this size are plentiful in the river and rise to the fly. The ordinary 
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which the resemblance has been so remarkable as to make it a 
matter of difficulty to tell one {rom the other. 

This article has already grown to too great a length, much 
as I should like to have dealt with the methods of trapping 
these birds in Sweden, etc. I must deny myself, and again 
reler the readet to Mr. |. A. Harvie-Brown’'s b 0k, t.¢c., ** The 
Capercailzie in Scotland.” J. Cyrit Crowcey. 


hOR CHVBE. 


black and red Palmers, having plenty of tinsel, are very useful, 
as are the Coachman and large Jake or sea-trout flies. Then 
there are imitation bees, wasps or cockchafers; in fact, any fly 
which is gaudy will attract a chub, especially if tipped with a 
gentle or two. The fly-rod can also be used for * whipping”’ 
with a bunch of gentles on a No. 7 hook. The objection to 
gentles is that numerous small bleak will wildly dash at the 
bait and partly spoil its appearance before the real quarry has 
time to take it. As a rule, the chub can be seen basking on 
the surface and waiting for flies or insects to drop trom ovet 
hanging trees. The angler casts his fly or bunch of gentles up 
stream, just in front of the fish. As the bait slowly sinks or is 
carried away by the stream the chub can often be seen to move 
up towards it and quietly suck it in. A slight upward move 
ment of the rod and the fish is hooked, Away it will dash for 
the weeds or bushes, and all the angler’s skill is then brought 
into play. A three-pounder on a light fly-rod requires a great 
deal of management to hold it away from its favourite haunt, and 
if it reaches the bushes the line will probably be hung up and the 
fish lost. On the other hand, if it gains the weeds and buries 
itself, there must be no hurry or dragging the fish out. The line 
should be held just taut and the pant allowed to drift down 
stream, when the fish may be released by pulling it backwards. 
As it is rare to take more than two chub from one particular 
bush or scour, unless one is content to await the return of the 
fish which have been disturbed by the fighting tactics of the first 
caught, it is better to pass on to the next favourable spot, always 
keeping the punt about Syds. away from where the fly ts intended 
to alight on the water. The angler who can cast a fly while 
sitting down naturally has a better chance of getting a fish than 
anyone who stands up and can be thus detected by the fish. 
And if it be intended to keep the punt stationary ino any 
special place, it is best to use a small weight, lowering 
it into the water lightly. On the lower parts of the Thames it is 
scarcely worth trying the experiment of fly-fishing, as the fish 
caught are usually small ones, and though a little fun is to be 
obtained by it, the fish, as a rule, do not measure the minimum 
size, which is toin. Sunbury Weir and Shepperton Weir both hold 
good chub, but there they are mostly caught on float or leger tackle. 
The summet pleasure trafhi¢ in the lower reaches has also 
increased and the water is too disturbed. The nearest part of 
the Thames to the great metropolis which is likely to afford good 
sport of the character here discussed is Penton Tlook, though 
the higher up the river one goes the better the scenery, 
the greater quiet and the more fish. The stretch between 
Bell Weir and Old Windsor Lock, including the Old Fleet, 
which is a detour of one and a-half miles leading to Old Windsor 
Weir, is fairly good. Withy bushes, willow and other trees are 
plentiful on the right-hand bank until we get halfway up the 
weir stream; then there is a stretch of deep water which is 
useless for fly-fishing. On nearing the weir there is a long 
length of shallows and water of 3ft. to 4ft. in depth. Monster 
chub lie between the waving weeds and under the high banks on 
the left-hand side. To get to the main stream, however, it is 
necessary to come back to the lock, the same water being 
covered again; therefore, one side is usually fished going up 
and the other side on the return journey. It is in conse 
quence of there being no outlet at the top end that this 
water is not patronised much by pleasure-boats, and except 
for the people in two or three camping-out tents near the wen 
itself, the water is practically undisturbed. The Cookham and 
Marlow districts are excellent Thames stations for chubbing, that 
under Quarry Woods at the latter place being difficult to beat. 
Hurley is also a very pretty river-side resort, where chub-fishing 
is good. It is more or less isolated, and consequently less 
frequented by boating people, as it is two and a-half miles by 
road from Marlow and five from Henley, these being the nearest 
stations. In the higher reaches, Pangbourne, with its charming, 
old fashioned weir, which is divided into three sections, and the 
large islands under the high woods just before Goring is reached, 
are ideal chub resorts, where the fly-fisher can have full oppor 
tunities for testing his line and his skill. Father Thames holds 
his head well up in these parts, despite the hand of the builder, 
which appears here and there, and those who wish for sylvan 
retreats where the art of fly-fishing for chub can be truly enjoyed 
could not do better thin try the reaches of the river from Marlow 
upwards, ; I. He. AmMputert. 
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stretched, enclosures and increase the freeholds, and of this the monastic 
lan IS ; ttlements ot Newstead, Welbeck, Wotksop and Rufford are 

hes and early examples. When they passed into lay hands, in the 

roperties. sixteenth century, they soon became, together with Thoresby, 
multiply noblemen’s houses of great size and stately architecture, 


surrounded by parks of vast 
acreage. Clumber, however, 
which now is in the group, 
remained until Ge rye IIl.’s 
reign a portion of the waste, 
emparked, indeed, but house 
less. Though thirteen miles 
in circuit, it consisted, we are 
told, till the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, of “little 
more than a black heath full ot 
rabbits, having a narrow rivet 
running through it, with a 
small boggy close or two.” 
There seems a tradition and a 
probability that some sort of 
hunting-lodge was provided for 
the occasional convenience ol 
its lords; but even this ts 
uncertain, and it must be re- 
membered that, for long, their 
chief seat lay but a few miles 
off to the east. Throughout 
elizabeth and the 
Stewarts Nottinghamshire had 
no finer or more hospitable 
place than Haughton, which 
Lord Mayor Holles bought of 
the Stanhopes in Henry VIII.'s 
time, and of whose estate 
Clumber formed part. 

William Holles, citizen and 
baker of London, had a son, 
William, who was admitted to 
the freedom of the Mercers’ 
Company in 1499, and in due 
course became its Master and 
aman of great estate and good 
repute. He was knighted in 
1533, and it was while he was 
Lord Mayor that “King 
Henry VIII. married the Lady 
Anne of Cleves who was received 
into London the 3rd of January 
1540 by Sir Walltiam Hollice 
with Orations, Pageants and 
all Compliments of State, the 
greatest that ever had been 
seen.” Two years later he 
died, having previously written 
down in his will that **], the 
said Sir William Hollis, Knt., 
hath highly and singularly pre- 
ferred and set forth my three 
Sonnes in my Lifetime; and 
! have given and assured unto 
every of them Mannors, Lands, 
Tenementes and _ Heredita- 
ments.” In Thomas, the 
eldest, the father foresaw a 
wasteful disposition, and he 
was justified in leaving him 
but a moderate estate, for he 
proved a ‘*Son of Misfortune 
7HE SALOON. “COUNTRY LIFE™ and by his Lavishness and 
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ty. he tide, and continued it until Candlemas, during which any Man was 

gift and by permitted to stay three Days without being asked whence he came, 

Father's or what he was.” © \ fat oxe every day with sheep and othier 

e Count Nottin Provision answerable’ were needed at this time, and even on 
other Mannors of that ordinary occasions he never would dine ull the unusually late 
to plant his Habitation hour of : o'clock, lest some possible guest were belated. 
s, lying between the Moreover—a thing noticed at the time as ‘‘unusual among the 

both of the sweet and whole greatest Subjects ’’—he kept a ‘‘Company of Stage Players of 
lity of the other.” He larg his own, which presented him Masques and Plays at Festival 
tled home of the Stanhopes and limes and on Days of Solemnity.”” Though, despite such great 
ran his Christmas at All-hallow expense, he escaped the fate of his elder brother, who died a 
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beggar in prison, yet he by no means increased his estate, and Sattisfaction to every Question, he caught him upin Ins Arms and 
his grandson and successor was apt afterwards to “let fall Kissing him, said to those who were by, * This Child, tf he lives, 
unbecoming Words” on the subject. He fell far below “the will prove a singular Ilonour and Ornament to this Kingdom’ —a 
good Lord of Haughton” in his hospitality, as he only prophecy which proved faulty owing not to lack ot brain, but to 
“ reasonably well checkt his Appetite ” before he started some presence of temper, for he was a man of many quarrels, espe¢ lally 
discourse so that every man “*had his Mind as wel! as his Kody, with those in power, such as Burleigh under Elizabeth and 
feasted.” John Hollis went early to Cambridge, where the Buckingham under James. It was not, therefore, recognition ot 
attitude of Heads of Houses towards the undergraduates was merit, but bribes of fi 5,000 to the favourite, which pre ired him 
more paternal than it is to-day, for **the Master of the Colledge the Barony of Haughton and the Earldom of Clare in 1616 and 
(of which he was) posing him at his first Coming both in Gramar, 1624 respectively; and though it is reported that ** Ning james, a 


and Greek, and re eiving from him at those years unexpected little before his Close, discovered an Intention of making th 
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but his life-long devotion to the handling of the political machine 


as worked by place, pension and bribe, rendered him the strongest 
ind most permanent political factor of the day and kept him in 
ilmost constant office. He was thus an exceptionally busy 
man, closely tied to residence in or near London, and thus 
prevented from feeling the lack of a country house on his 


Nottinghamshire estates. The Earls of Clare had done little to 
transform sixteenth century Haughton into the kind of habitation 
affected by post-Restoration magnates, and when the last Ear! 
came into possession of Welbeck te made that his chief seat, and 
Haughton began to decay, so that nothing but its ruined chapel 


now remains. But Welbeck, as we have seen, went to the Harleys 
when the Hollies estates came to the Pelhams, who, however, 
also obtained the last purchase and most recent building of 


the Cavendishes—the great house on Nottingham Castle Hill. 
Chis was the only Nottinghamshire home of the Pelham Duke, 
except the somewhat problematical hunting-lodge in Clumber 
Park, and at the castle he proposed to receive (Greorve Il. had 
that King carried out his intention of visiting York in 1731. 
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ed, his marriage with the heiress of the Percies would have 
ive him wealth ind influence far beyond the senior 
r Dev re branch of his house; but he died a_ boy 
br room im his father’s lifetime, who thereupon left the 
ites | the fourth Earl of ¢ lare, as husband ol his daughter 
Margaret, and thus began that century of failure of male heirs 
which characterised the holders of the Newcastle Dukedom. 
lohn Holles, fourth Earl of Clare, created Duke of Newcastle in 
1694, had an only daughter, who carried most of the Cavendish 
inheritance to Edward Harley, Earl of Oxford, and his only 
daughter brought it to the Dukes of Portland. But the Holles 
tates were left, not to the daughter of the last of the Holleses, 
it to a sister’s son, Thomas, Lord Pelham, who in considera 
mm of this great inheritance passed on his father’s Sussex estates 
to Henry Pelham, his younger brother. These two Pelliams, 
the elder of whom was made Duke of Newcastle in 1715, are 


prominent on the po 
fte 


W alpole 


und 


1 


itical stage for half a century, serving under 


wards holding each in turn the Premiership. 
the garrulity, the fussiness of the Duke were 
with contemporary gossips and letter-writers ; 
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Claremont in Surrey, within a drive from town, was a far more 
suitable country house for him, and his entertainments there to 
prince and politician were designed to further his career. A more 
successful career, socially and politically, could not possibly be ; 
but there was one dark cloud. Far from having a son to succeed 
him, his Grace, unlike his predecessors, was denied even a 
daughter. His brother, Henry, to whom, and to the heirs male 
his body, the dukedom, by special remainder, was to descend, 
had two sons, but they died in infancy within twenty-four hours 
of each other. An heir, therefore, needed some seeking, and the 
dukedom some re-creation if it continue. The Duke's 
sister had married the seventh Earl of Lincoln, whose younger 
son, Henry Clinton, became ninth Earl in 1730, and in 1744 
married his cousin Catherine, Henry Pelham’s daughter. He 
was clearly the man not only to succeed to the estates, but to be 
pushed to the front. He was endowed lucrative sinecure 
offices, and made a Privy Councillor and a Knight of the Garter. 
In 1754 Henry Pelham died, and his brother, succeeding kim in 
the Premiership, took care, ere he resigned two vears later, to 
Convenieutly enough, there 


was to 


with 


ensure a dukedom to his nephew. 
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U ntleman, and therefore needed a country 
ig, but an admirable site was ready, and 
were needed to make Clumber rival the 
three fellow-dukes. In 


home, 


time at 


1750 Bishop 
nest of Sherwood Forest parks, and 
nts at Welbeck, Worksop and 

‘to the west the Duke ol 

led Clumber Park, which is fourteen 


ne Ww 


tract, having been 


coal 
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largely 


tripped of it 


nowever:r, 


e timber and no replanting done. In 17775 
H race Walp le who 
preferred the trim lawns and frequent villas of his own Straw- 
berry Hill region—writes to Lady Ossery: ‘* Worksop is an 
artificial ugly forest of evergreens ; Clumber aspit 
string Welbeck is 

Merry Sherwood ts 
and wants a race of outlaws to enliven it.’ | 
we have a picture of the new house. It Is 


matters were changing, and 


s same 
merit, but is yet in leading other 


tremitv, a devastation. f 
our years later 


in Watts’s ** Views 








= 


ee 
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of Seats,” and represents a great classic structure, with central 
block and four square wings coming ferward at the corners, not 
unlike the plan of the recently completed Holkham, but the 
whole of one height with a parapet running round. Watts tells 
us that “the whole building is of stone and neatly finished from 
Designs of the late Mr. Stephen Wright.” The first we hear 
of this architect in his profession is in 1753, when he furnished a 
design for the Cambridge Senate House of 


which only the 
portion destined for the Library was built, 


l‘ive years later he 
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was appointed Master Mason 
to the Board of Works, and 
as such he appears in the 
subscription list to Woolfe 
and Gandon’s continuation of 
“Vitruvius Britannicus,” pub- 
lished in 1761. He was ad- 
vanced to the post ol Deputy 


Surveyor in 1770, a date when 
he was busy with Clumber. 
The site chosen seems to 


have been that of the 
hunting-lodg 
is said to been retained 
in the centre of the house. 
The rooms in this portion 
therefore small, and an 
alteration of them was con- 
templated before the fire in 


existing 
e, whose structure 


have 


were 


4 aeoge 


1579 destroyed them and led } 
to their replacement by the > 
great hall or saloon and _ its & 
attendant corridors as_ they 4 
appear in three of these ilius- 


trations. Wright's 
essentially in the 


work lay 
wings which 
escaped the fire, and many of 
the rooms of which retain their 
original character and decora- 
tion. The finest of 
the large dining-room, 


these 1s 
whose 
marble mantel-piece is here re- 
produced. The 
good contemporary 


exceptionally 
grate and 
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fender of etched steel are as 
noticeable as the fine design ‘ Dy é 

ag ; , 7 i ee ee fon oke 4: 
and delicate sculpture of the - 


itself. The 
this vast and well- 
proportioned apartment is de- 
corated and furnished after 
the same manner. All belongs 
to the time of Stephen 
Wright, for the room did not 
suffer from the fire beyond 


mantel- 
W hole ol 


pie ce 


being smoked. It is, there- 
fore, a pity that, at the partial 
rebuilding ot the house, two 
new features were added to 
this room. One of these is a 


huge and somewhat 
tious door and 
mahogany, with 
carved pediment whose crude 
colour and florid decoration 
kill the beautiful old doors 
with their 
ment and 
Again, the 
one of great 


preten- 
doorway ot 


curved and 


restrained 
subdued 
original 
beauty. Its 
ribbing or 
panels are 
plaster 


orma- 
tone. 
cening 1S 


beams and the 
framework of its 
delicately worked in 
scrolls raised and giit. 
thus form a full and sufficient 

decorative design which demands a plain backgt That, 
o doubt, it originally had, but it is now contused by the 
elaborate and highly-coloured painted which 
covers the ceiling. The 
example of the best 
day to be marred by the 
the same date and type is a smaller 
the Crimson and the Yellow Drawing 
latter, the live 


ound, 


ornamentation 
room is too good and compiete an 
work of George II1.’s 


idditions. Of 


classic English 
obtrusive modern 
whole seri of 
rooms, such as 
of which illustrations are 


that top the 


rooms viven. In the 


’ 
ostrich feathers mirror-frames—there are fine 


ones between the windows as well as over the’ splendid 
mantel-piece—show us, as well as the whole decorative 
character, that they were designed for Henry Clinton when he 
was building the house. In the Crimson Drawing-room are many 


interesting family Hoare of Bath was evidently 


+ 


portralts. 


Henry Clinton's fay yurite painter. Portraits of himself as second 
Duke and of his Duchess by that master hang on the side wall, 
while over a mantel-piece is his group of their three sons, of 


whom the central one succeeded as third Duke. The room itself 
shows, in its decoration, that reserve which charac 
time of the brothers Adam, and the great looking-glass over one 
of the mantel-pieces, though a fine « xample of a Hlorid style, isa 
little violent for its surroundings. It would be 
the State Drawing-room, whose heavy and 
ornamentation was added in the time of the 


terised the 


more at home in 
flamboyant gilt 
fitth Duke. lhe 


They Copyrizht. IN 


GAS oss 
>> Syeuene 
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library, on the other hand, owes its Empire fittings to the fourth 
ISuke, while the great hall was the work of Charles Barry 


quarter of a century ago. Of Clumber in its later days, how 
the description must be re 


set of pictures will be offered of its gi 


ever, erved ull next week, when 


udens. » 


THE GARDEN 


Tue WILtLows. 


IN 


HAVE been asked recently to describe the Willow or Salix 
family, the most beautiful, I think, of all the species of 
trees. The Willows vary in size from low-growing shrubs 
a few inches high to trees from Solt. to roolt., and the 


furnishing, for 
Salix alba 


Willows will 


family is of some economic importance, 


instance, osiers for basket-inaking, while from the 


light, tough wood—cricket bats are manufactured. 


grow almost anywhere and in any so, if there is pienty ol 
moisture; but, as one ol the most famous authoritse on the tamlly 
wrote me ome time ago, none of them likes to be pianted entirely 
in water. The bank of a stream or the margin of ornamental 
water is the ideal place for Willows, as then the roots can_ get 
into the bed of the stream, and, while receiving the m re 
necessary to their well-being, the collar of the plant is above 
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opt. 


irfa ft 1a comparat ly dry situation | ses beautiful: The white Willow (Salix alba), S. ambigua, S. angus- 
» which W been put in connection with running tifolia and the Weeping Willow (S. babylonica)—this 1s one 
vater are m ince of whi is cited in Professor of the best known of the Willows, and for a long time was 
Wallace's wor Dia ism,” page 24: * The English Water supposed to be a native cf Western Asia, but it has sin 
re iriantly in it country (New Zealand) as to proved to be a native of Japan; it is, without exception, 
npietely 1@ rivers, sometimes leading to disastrou the most beautiful weeping tree we have, a_ well-grown 
floods, and ne tating great outlay to keep the stream open. specimen forming a charming feature in the landscape 
Buta natural! " yw been found in planting Willows S. casia, candida, cinerea, daphnoides, fragilis, or the crack 
n the ba lhe ro if these trees penetrate the bed of the Willow, gracilistyla, incana, lucida, myrtilloides, nigrican 
tream é dit yn, and the Water-cress, unable to obtain pentandra, purpurea, repens, rosm wrinifolia, trutandra, viminalis 
the requisite amount of nourishment, gradually disappears.” and viteliina. The last-mentioned is the Golden Osier, which, as 
Willow wea t hu in strengthening or raising the bat k my corresp yndent mentions, is ** most suitable for pl inting on an 
ol vo tr n » Hows at t higher leve than the sul islan l, or in some spot where its refle tion can be clearly seen. 
rounding y, and is liable to overflow alter heavy [here are two forms, one with clear yellow and the other with 
rain St Villow ikes of a good size are cut into bright red stems, either of which create a patch of colour in 
t sf ioft., pointed, driven into the ground at the winter. The colours, however, are most fully displayed when 
itet edu und oa la f the smaller wood rked in the plants are cut down-every year; this should be done before 
id and around n This is tightly packed behind with rrowth begins. The two colours should not mingle together ; 
clay, and a second row of stakes and wattles made at a distan but group the shrubs.” With regard to the beauty of the 
[ Ott. or Sit. from th rst. Clay is packed against this as well, Catkins, the most desirable kinds in this respect are : S.C iprea, 
cent in be filled with any soil that is handiest, cinerea, C. Medemii, gracilistyla, nigricans and pbhylicitolia 
ire b ta to ram it as tightly as possible In the cour c 


One point should be taken note of. 


Catkins are produced on 














FONGLOVES AND [RISES 1N THE WILD GARDEN. 

ua year or two most ol the stakes and some of the other wood the older wood, and therefore cannot be looked forward to on 
Will have I rmed roots ind begun to gvrow, when the bank may plants that are cut down every year. I was looking thro igh 
be considered as practically safe for the future. Willows which the collection in Messrs. Fisher, Son and Sibray’s nursery at 

ive a strong upright habit can be formed into trees by keeping Handsworth, Sheffield, some time ago, and noticed then the 

em to a single stem and cutting away all side growths that are beautiful orange colouring of britzensis. ce 
nade. They will require considerable attention for the first few ° ° . 

years, but when the stem has attained a fair size and a good i 

head has been formed, they will be well able to take care of FOXGLOVES AND OrHer FLowers IN THe WILD GARDEN 
t ener ive , \Willows are often kept p ilarded to form large, PHE two charming illustrations from photographs taken in the garden of 
preading bushe ind when this is done they should be attended Bishop’s Hull Manor House suggest simple ways of bringing flower uty 
to every year, thinning out some of the growths to allow to unlikely spots Here, in a cool corner, the Foxglove is charmingly 
light and air to reach the centre of the plant, and heading rrouped, a little forest of flower-lined spikes, mingled with Irises and many 
back other that ire growing too tall. The propagation other plants that bloom at the same time, It is flowers, flowers everywhere 
of Willows is very si nple. Cuttings of well rip ‘ned wood of a wild garden with a meaning, as seen in the smaller illustration, where t 
iny size can be taken alter the leaves have fall n, and inserted plants have all white flowers It is this getting away from beaten tracks 
nearly their full length in the ground, when practically every one Gat oth © ct Se & Gee: See oe oe, SS 
will trike. Ihe various weeping forms ‘one emeniie wralead welcome variety in eff :ct and the kind of plants used in the formation 
all ' . .. 7 5 . such features. The Foxvlove gives to the woodiand a fresh beauty duri 
tandard high on the ** Palm,” Salix caprea, or some other a ee i 
strong-growing kind. Some of the prostr ite, or semi-prostrate he teat 6f Seen, m5 pong —— erry wilding & as —s 
Willinwes aoe velebelie mndiied an ohiediedhe shan m this ss - uny form of it; but the group called Gloxinizeflora is a distinct improv 

" 4 : : oe 2) ad? ment upon the type; the name: suggests the character of the flowers 

cannot be recommended for many of them, as they are not Gloxinia-like, and the beautiful ** bells” are white with dark spots on th 
ulicienlly vigorou Che following Willows are the most inside of the segments Che wild garden should be a garden of flowers 
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not, of course, set out in any con- 
ventional way, but groups here and 
there of Starworts, perennial Sun- 
flowers and plants as graceful, flung, 


as it were, from the lap of Nature. 


Prue ReeDMACE, OR BULRUSH. 


Among the many features of the 
country-side during the early autumn 
months, none is more beautiful than 
the stately clumps of the Reedmace, 
or Bulrush, whica grow in marshes, 
ponds or by the river-side, and 
perfect their stately inflorescences at 
the pericd named. The large 
Bulrush (Typha latifolia) is the most 
frequently met with, the dark brown 
glussy spikes frequently measuring 
gin. in length and nearly 2in. in 
diameter, \ smaller sort is that 
known as T. angustifolia, but both 
are handsome and suitable for the 
choicest water or bog garden, the 
distinct sword-like leaves being 
attractive even when no flowers are 
present. The plants are cas ly propa- 
gated by division, as the clumps form 
a sort of creeping underground stem, 
and they are little trouble to establish, 
early spring being, perhaps, the best 
season in which to move the plants. 
If the flower-spikes are cut now and 
allowed to dry naturally they will be 
found excellent for house decoration 
during the winter months, and with 
ordinary care will last in this condition 





for several years. It is well, if 
planting the Bulrushes right in water, A WILD GARDEN OF WHITE FLOIVERS. 


to make sure that the latter will not 


at any time much exceed a depth of 1ft., a wet, marshy spot or shallow pond andreanus, which was discovered in Normandy by M, EF. André. It differs 
suiting the plants best. kr. W. I. from the type in the wings being of a rich brownish crimson, which feature 
= : causes it to stand out conspicuous among all the Brooms. This variety after , 
rue COMMON BROOM AND Its VARIETIES. its discovery soon became generally cultivated, but the usual method of 
The common Broom of the British Isles is not only one of the most increase—at least in its early days—was to graft it on to young seedling stocks 
beautiful of the family, but it has also given rise to two or three very striking of the Laburnum Plants so obtained had an unpleasant trait of dying off 
varieties, It is essentially a plant for gravelly soils, and on open commons it suddenly without any apparent reason; but for all this the graiting still goes 
often forms a gorgeous feature when in bloom, The fact that it is hardy in on. Seed ripens freely and piants can be readily obtained in this way; but as 
many parts of the country does not mean that it cannot be planted in the a rule a large percentage of the seedlings revert to the normal golden 
garden, particularly where it is not common in a wild state The variety flowered form, Cuttings, tov, do not strike readily, though a few ar 
that has attracted by far the larger share of attention of late years is obtained in this manner, 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 





INCIDENTS OF THE SUMMER. SUN-LOVING YELLOW-HAMMERS, 

ILE swallows were leaving us by the end of July. Probably some But bird-notes strike different people differently. | know two men, 
went earlier, but it was on July 30th that [ first saw them, when close friends, who have had a standing wrangle for something over twenty 
all through the latter half of the afternoon and well into the dusk years on the question what bird-note is most suggestive of the heat of 
they passed in a continuous stream, sometimes in flocks, some- summer One swears by the yellow-hammer, while the other backs the 
times only dribbling along; but always before one batch had turtle-dove. I confess myself a yellow-hammer man. Phe turtle-dove’s nete 
passed another was in sight, so that the sky was never « mpty of to me is associated rather with the cool evening alter hot days, It su rest 

them for some four or five hours, and all streamed steadily almost due west, long shadows and the warm lights of sunset on the trees; but the yellow 
swallows and house-martins together, the former predominating. Yet three hammer, while we hear him also at other times, is the genius of the hot, 
weeks later house-martins are still feeding their young just above my bedroom dusty road Phere is no hedge so lopped and forlorn or so grisly with dust 
window. There is only one nest, Lut three birds are equally busy furnishing that the yellow-hammer will not sit upon it in the blazing noon aud shake 
sup lies. out his short song to the baking highway I cannot even think of a long 
SUPERFLUOUS PARENTs. white road grilling in the sun without almost hearing a yellow-hammer’s tril 
Phe subject of these irregular households has been discussed in this Put AssociArions OF Lirkt-NoTI 

column before, and I imagine that they are much more frequent than we lo everybody, probably, some particular bird-note speaks with peculiar 
generally suppose ; but we see the thing exemplified so often in the lat significance, lo the majority the most suggestive sound is likely to be either 
breeding martins and swallows that it almost seems as if there must be some the twittering of sparrows or the clamour of a rookery, because those are tl 
especial reason for it. Is it possible that when the tribes begin to gather for two bird-notes most intimately associated with human dwellings But to me 
departure, some of those which ought to be going see the parents of late the ringing call of the green woodpecker brings a pleasure quite apart from 
broods at work, and, feeling perhaps the promptings of a maternal instinct all other music of the country; and all because once, when I was a boy, after 
(not having, for whatever reason, had a second brood thems«lves), are a long term at school, | happened to be awakened on my first morning at 
irresistil ly impelled to volunteer to help ? In this case, as in other similar home by a woodpecker calling close to the window, In the dreamy border 
ones which I have watched, it is impossible to say that there are two land of sleep I realised that I was at home again and that, outside, 
** rightful ” parents and one “outsider,” for all appear equally industrious morning sun was shining on familiar tree After a quarter of a century, one 
and all evidently work in harmony; but it seems to need some such peal of the yafile’s laughing cry brings back in a flash all the delight of those 
conjecture to explain the frequency with which more than two parents at exquisite moments. 
attached to these lagvard nests. fn INoprortUNK GREENFINCH, 

Birps’ BABY-TALK. 1 know a man, again, to whom the long nesting note of e gi finch i 

’ , ' , almost torture, because on the ay when a great sorrow smote him he went 

I am not sure that of all bird-notes the dear little baby-talk with which > 
. . out to brood upon it in the uwrden and a greenfinch sat and teased him witl 
the house-martins communicate with their young is not about the sweetest. ! ; 
ae cr , 4 its long wheezing chirp until he was compelled to go indoors, llow many 
Ihe plaintive little confidential whistles and twitters with which linnets > > seein : 
Englishmen, alter years of exile in foreign lands, have felt tears rise to thei 


converse among themselves run it close, and I doubt if either is surpassed. ‘ ' 13 
. P < eyes on first hearing an nevish robin again? ow many Scots nm are there 

And it is curious that most birds have a much softer note for, as it were, y : > i ’ 

, (and ther we some Irish and English, too, for tl matter { that) for 

nursery use than they employ on ordinary occasions, Even the raucous jay, : tl ' , > 

ata , F , whom one cistant whistle « in ‘‘whaup” conjures up all tl emotions and 

surely the most shamelessly dissonant of fowls, however harshly it may have | J | 


P il Clations of years of boyhoo 4 
tone to its P 


been screaming a moment before, chatters in a really musical under 


pie ’ : ’ : UNEQUALL' Is BUTI W BLERS 

young. The ‘‘mute”’ swan is quite prettily garrulous sometimes in the ’ ALLY Dist Ri BUTED ARBLERS. 

intimacy of the home circle. The voice of the martins is so extraordinarily very year, as the summer ends, the incidents of the season su t 

comforting and tender that listening to them makes me late for breakfast in some interesting problems This year we know that in many parts o! t 
4 f : 


a. , country most of the warblers were unusually scarce, the blackcap and chiff 
the mornings. d ] 
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! tar ' rted as ibly absen rom a number of the closely, with the result that once only have I seen a bird strike at a butterfly, and 
l I t \ 1 ubunda Ifercabouts thAt was a case of a flycatcher which made some half-dozen shots at a 
N ' ' t wal r+, W i, not ordinarily meadow brown; but, as on many former occasioas (for the meadow brown 
Y nin r j ne m:n l is yt vo away), it did not seem to me that the bird was In earvest. I beli 
‘ " ? y room wi pw (at that a flycatcher could always catca a meadow brown in the open if it seriously 
f ‘ WW tly on to \ t third not Soyds winted to, whereas this one ignominiously failed, 
sires AK See " ; - \ Rouin AND A CABBAGE WuiTt 
‘ ' sin ri t vet rom o t 
EK 7 a Oa the other hand, | have seen iow many thousands shall | say ?—of 
butterilies, white an | otherwise, flitting about in the immediate neighbourhood 
' ‘ a = oo er of any quantity of birds without arousing the least interest in the latter 
‘ whey ' pe . oa | omens : Indeed, on one occasion I saw a robin sadly discomiited by collision with a 
< ; tw ' 3 ‘ oe wer larg ibbave white in mid-air Phe robin was ina desperate hurry to get 
‘ v 7 Ia ' , eeu to its nest, and in th: mid of the lawn it met the butterfly Pney dodged 
: sss : egrant _— ich other precisely like two human pedestrians on a pavement, and had quit 
rian . ue :, DIME COME both ine past one anothe There was certainly not the smallest 
, t t ; pa an nother, her Ww ria ! nh n m 
: , wer lies those point libition of any sire on the part of the bird to eat the butterfly; nor, 
eninge cd | reny © sad sate —s wesler though [ have seen moths, fluttering unseasonably cut into the sunlight, 
ite ; : _ wie a ae tage rucd and captured again and again, have I seen any other bird make an 
, : Bbers | P ’ . uttempt to catch any butterfly. Which is only aconfirmation of my observa 
m for many summers back It m rht be urged that not many of our 
| I I | insecuvorous birds are properly equipped (like some of the w de-mouthed 
Many readers will remember that uly in th r ira 1 th ibj insect-eaters of other countries) to catch butterflies of any siz:. But it must 
th m" nt xtent to w t butt My romar ver v¢ remembered that a swallow-tail moth, as lar and as strony on the wing as 
ror iby t tatoment las t pol ywook by a w COW ilmost any British butterfly, if it com out im daylight, ts) imm sdiately 
list to t ! t ll t i { nmon whit ittertl hunted by birds, which also habitually catch and eat other moths not much 
' » Gat ! tly y t rh i q t val * with my sit r, when they get the chance Perhaps some readers of COUNTRY LIFE 
tval nm; an ni iytort yt nthe mat riwoort ! ne wien have, as [ su rer ‘sted they mi Tht cdo kept thei \ open this summer for any 
vrot t ) t row ! itl ittertl incidents which would throw light upon the subj-ct If so, I should like to 
\ I ne ria . ry | , un t i I V ) nw ! | t t it I! x a 
. ‘ 
‘ 
LITKRATURIHI 
4 4 A A 4e 
\ LAND I INNES SIIAND nts wer ho mor frequent; for th cart) was piled with boxes, 
\ r i ~ \ t Stra 1 Pabdlish . porthiat uX in 13se3, CaASKs ol tar for he sheep-washing ind culls 
( 0 wire I r with a coup ) setters of a& collie Chained on the top 
» ind continually slipping over at perl of being strangle 1? * Old Waterways 
“S111 nost m i IV, 7 most imoorta rofl ion to ' . 
is another subj that was his own, and, like many old men, he loved to 
:, oe ee or ee ; " 4 that is Us old forth on the chanves in manners ani dress which he had witnessed. The 
me wanes © I hav wom | — hand Mir shan la-t paper in the volume is called ** The Eighteenth Century Syuire,” mn 
mero sto a . 1" ‘ . . AN L has a Mr. Ilarold Ilolge tells us that this was found in Ms lyin lvose in M 
‘© . Li , ' y WRO weve wu Shand’s study, and he considers that it was probably part of an unfinished 
: . ' . neust § i rol in inst series of which o other, ** The Parson,” was nearly complete, and no doub 
its b es i 1 But for t ! ty of maki t Mr. Shand woul! have made a very ayvreeable boox of eighteenth century 
th: mat : é sa rated Wt biti essavs; however, the paper b fore us is litthe more than a study of Fielding, 
mare ainG — See oh 2 Sno t and other eighteenth century novelists Like the rest of his work, 
a . J scetsscrase ‘ ‘ a samity it is journalicm of a very high class, but nothing more than journalism. 
: 7 yee S coe A ry n mks do WOrK Ubat We foney that the eminent editors whom Mr. Shand has described would, if 
— 55 : ; \to ~~ = thou they had been askei their opinions of him as a contributor, have said that 
. eu \t ss i“ . idea — = RO : he was one of those useful persons who ¢ ull always be trusted not to ma 
to ' rom him | if tention to tl | und cmess of anything : always sound and trustworthy; but not often led away 
t ' t { _ t 1 Dar I hot nto bay Th 
. 2 y the fervour of his own imagination, 
1 th Tt Shortly rwaris fh iim s nam i as 
‘ to ’ I re ’ to t lea t | i nt | 
iy, | Wis con immer i in th hhemeoral work of journalism PILOMAS DOGGETrT. 
lu ; h mer Y tur I ito CoD mad | " ston ol the 1 Do D i > Same : ae ee Pa / 7 = 
‘ mrtow ‘ { ww wor ul I ” in oOo 7 his boo I st : 
I \. Cook. Part 47. Lh Va by Guy Nickalls. (London 
. who | > many s helped torward tl ) nner, introduced him 4 + : 
’ " t reat itor no vhom were Co of th wus vy A , Constable, ) 
Mr. br rick Gi iwood, th ' ing th rtunes of the 7a Ma If is a commonplace that an actor wetes his name in sand Pace incoming 
A: that time, Delane was i lory, and Shand seems to have of a single tide effices his memory No sooner has the echo ot applause diced 
» bpe ‘ t idea it his wis , r mind among the editors iwav than the impres.ion of talent or genius (if you will) is blotted out. In 
l ' nse, t tm ti mu Deli oO i > an uNnuUSsuA this transitoriness of the actor’s fame there 1s a sort ol poetic justice, It 
f i it of | rit ynvti , so that he | une the repository of makes up in intensity what it lacks in life. Neither poet nor soldier can 
i that wa t riv from yt mol I’ »| ians it seal out of know the nivhtly solace of outruared a Imiration, and if the actor deserved 
ver prim nowith the 4 tical new {th iw: but y it is doubtful ili the praise he gets, he would be a far greater man than either soldier of poet. 
i poss it keen eye for solu vel in journalistic writing In compensation, hi leath is followed by an eternal silence. Il a name su _ vive 
ch enall LDoweias Coo tou gain so pr n tap with the by accident, no record can be k pt of manner, voice, app-carance—ol those 
t vw did 0 5 t fast rTEe wold taste of Ve personal eff s which are the actor's art Tne few actors who stull pres-rv 
(st yood \\ » Shas ) mo writin wth reat journals anonymity was t sort of individuality owe it to chance or to the exertion of another. 
rulie, t of | wor ppeare | w vil " matur Journalism (sur >» itor, has utterly pissed iway. (sar ‘, the men, survives 
n nh authority { ubolition of ¢ old custom Shan! in the masterpiece of Boswell. \ few pages of ** [lumphry Clinker” have 
‘ man halos i ss and facility, but it i lewitimate criticism to sa preserved (un for ali time But in this enterprise of immortality 
tl t ' of for Even bh wels bear marks o theatrical biography takes no part, rhe list of parts plaved and _ jests 
te: if he ha t nore over his wide and varied experience he might made is naught, and lasis no longer than an old pley-bill. Brietly, 
tur Lit to far r literary a " I bou vcfore us isa typical in actor who woull save his name from extinction had best do something 
uple of his wor It is call ] , though only a very else than act What should we have known or carel for Tnomas Doggett, 
nail rlion ol $ devoted to il subject ll yon glides away into such hal not his Coat and kept his name and fame green for ever 
ral su sas ** The Tramp in Suminet inl ** Scottish Games.” He was It is clear from the excellent record of Messrs. T. A. Cook ani Guy ckalls 
wd all-rou sportsman, i! his remin nees of shooting and fishine ar that Dosgett owes to the watermen o Lendon more even than they owe to 
vays worth read Ilere is a confession that belongs to the very essence of him lo recover the dead actor is a difficult task, which wou!d not be worth 
nit *T never had patience or t scill to ma r the arts of tine fishing doing i the race rowed annually from London Bridge to Chelsea did not arouse 
lL never could throw the fly light as thistledown to an inch, or cast it insidiously an amiable curiosity, and Mr. T. A. Cook has far the werse part to play. [t 
ivainst a tr t to drop notselessly over some expectant fish.” Ile is not his fault that he is attempting to make bricks without straw, that he 
is at his best | ia r as ** The Last of 1 Road,” where he deals is forced to cke out his pages by such inapposite speculations as 
with memories of driving Here is the mail-cart: ** And what a mixed society whether the name—Doge-tt—is derived from an Indo-European root, 
that mail-cart carried! There were lairds and burghers, gillies exchaaging th *“dok” or **doy.” Taois kind of fanta-y is old-fashioned and futile. 
herring fishing for an autumnal spell on the moors, and buxom young women Dosgett, no doubt, was an excellent fellow; but to derive his name, 
ifting their situations Those ladies, though not over-particular, were as does Professor J. W. Doggett of Richmond, Va., from a root discoverable 
muetimes put to the blush, tor the gentlemen lost no opportunity of liquoring in “dogma, coge, Doug-las,; docket, dogger,” is to cover the poor 
up, and then the conversation got remarkably easy and animated l player and the science of philology as well with ill-deserved ridicule. 
remember one occasion when the vehicle brok lown in a drenching down- here is but one authentic description extant of Tnomas Doggett the 
pour near th nn of Achnashiel, an! we passed a sociable and merry actor. [his may be found in the ** Apology ” of Coiley Cibber, wio did 


rt inv toy r in u public parlour rh muvel was that) suca more to keep alive the menory of old actors than any man who ever stepped 
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the boar !s or dipped a pen in an inkpot. Unhappily, he who painted many of 
his contemporaries in brilliant colours did scant justice to Doggett Sandford 
amd Nokes, Leigh and Underhill live and breathe in his pages It is not 
his fault if these heroes of the past are wholly forgotten With the uncer- 


standing ingenuity of a fellow-criftsman, he has given us clues to their talent 


which we may follow if we wiil. When he came to D rett his hand or his 


mind was tired, 





Pe rhaps Dogue {tt was too near the moment of composition tor 
acorrect portrait, Perhaps Cibber’s memory of the older actors was more vivi 

than his vision of the new. Whatever the cause of the failure, he puts us 
off, in his account of Doggett, with vague compliments. — His manner was his 
own, we are to‘'d——a statement which Is not illuminating And again, 
**Take him for All in All, ete., he was certainly the most diligent, 
most laborious and most careful actor that I have seen upon the stage in 
filty years.” The praise is high but uninstructive. We would rather have 
one distinctive word than pages of applause, which are a mere echo of a dead 
spectators enthusiasm, And only in one ortwo points does Cibber enlighten 
us. Doggett, it appears, was a master of make-up, “In dressing a 
character to the greatest exactness,” says Cibber, ** lie was remarkably skiltul; 


the least article of whatever habit he wore seem’d in some degree to speal 


and mark the different humour he presented.” That is clear enough, and it 
goes to prove that were Doggett alive to-day he would enjoy a vast popularity. 
‘“*Tlis greatest success was in characters of lower life ”-—avain it is 
Cibber that speaks—‘* which he improv’d from the delight he took in his 
observations of that kind in the real world.” Phe predilection is what w 

should have expected; but if the actor’s design be plain, his workmanship is 
still obscure Nor does the fact that Congreve wrote Fondlewife in his ** OL] 
bachelor” and Ben in ** Love for Love” speak with much eloquence. — It 


suggests merely the limitations of Doggett and the priceless approval of 
Congreve When we come to the Coat and Badge, we are on surer ground 
Mr. Guy Nickalls has the simpler task of coliecting facts, and he has 
performed it with modesty and skill. Ile has compiled a list of the winner 

he has gathered together contemporary descriptions of the race, and he has 
set down many charac.eristic anecdotes of the victorious watermen. —llow 
und for what, then, are the Coat and Badge given? We cannot do better 
than quote Mr. Cook’s words: **In consideration of £350 the Fishmongers’ 
Company promised to pay 30/- to the Clerk of the Watermen’s Compasy 


ing, nominating a d certifying six watermen, tree of the said 





Company and duly qualified as Phomas Doggett settled; and to provide 


a silver badge ‘with the impress of a Wild Ilorse (of Ilanover) as 
Thomas Doggett used in his life,’ with inscription round it, to be rowed 
for, with a coat, every year by sx duly certified young men free of th 
said Company of Watermen on the first of August (if a Sunday, 
then on the Monday following) for ever, the Warden and Commonalty of 
Fishmongers acting as judges and directors of the race, and appointing 


both start ard finish.” Such are the aims and conditions ef a race which 


has an unbroken and unmatched record, and which, as Mr. Cook rightly 
says, ‘‘remains the best test on the river of skill in rough w rand goo! 
ste: ring.’ \s in cuty bound, Mr. Nickalls is sternly conservative concerning 
the conduct of the race He protests against the omission of the inscription, 
chosen by Doevett, from the bade as it is now presented \ far wor 

change is the change from wherry to racing boat. The heavy, lumbering 
cralt formerly used were not only better test of the waterman’s strength and 


endurance, but also in closer accord with the wish and purpose of Piomas 
Doggett But this race, Lke most other institutions, has marched with 


the times, to its own detriment, and it is not probable that thoss 


responsib for its management will ever revert to the earlier and wiser 
practice Happily, Thomas Dovgett, intent upon his own immortality and 
the enduring berefit of the watermen, left his Coat and Badge ‘for ever 
Otherwise, we might expect to se the race abolished, or more rashly 
transformed than it has been, As it is, it is the last link between t! 


’ 
river which Pepys and Evelyn knew and used, the waterway along which 
men travelled by boat, as we travel along our Sireets In hansom cabs or 
motor-buses, and the deserted river of to-day. Amenity has been sacrificed 
to speed, as it will always be sacrificed, and if the craft of the waterman 
has fallen into decay, it will survive for all time in the Coat and Badge, which 
will keep inviolate the pious memory of Thomas Doggett, actor, Whiz 


and patron of sport. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
CONSIDERING the vast amount of literature which has been devoted to 


the late Queen Victoria, it must be admitted that Mn Fr 





a litthey daring to come out with a new book called Iieforia, 7 hi 
Homan (Appleton and Co.) It is trne that the late Queen was 
such an occupant of the throne as comes to it only on in many 
centuries, and we may well imagine that: 300 years after this her name will 
be as famous as that of Queen Elizabeth is now; but just for the moment 
there are signs that the public is satiated with literature about her, and we 
have it on the authority of Mr. John Murray that the rusi for her | 


and Letters was not overpowering. The truth is that there are two 








vreat streams o! interest connect with the era in which = sh reig a. 
One is personal to hersell English wen and women will ever take delight 
in remembering how she purified a Court, which urgently needed it, alter a 
succession of Georges, and how she exerted a mest benign influence in all 
that makes for purity in the home as well as at Court. If for no other 
reasons than these her name will ever be honoured ; yet it cannot be deni 

that there were stirrings of a far Ceeper interest in the intellectual development 
that pos-ibly was a result of her quiet reign. In discovery, in speculation, 
in knowledge, the generation she governed was one of the greatest England 
has known, and the weakness of Mr. Ilird’s book is that it does not link the 
life of the Queen with the spiritual life of the nation. He tells us a story that 
will always be beautiful, but must inevitably become old; of a girl with high 
instincts called to reign at what is usually a giddy period in life. But who 
does not now know her discretion, her holiness, her sympathy, her high 
ideals of motherhood and wifehood? These are all related and described 
once more by Mr. Hird with great detail and obviously from sources of 


:neral public, lhe book i 


information that are not open io the 
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admirable in conception and workmanship, but it can scarcely be called 
stimulating. 

Zhe Ye lowplush Papers and Early Wis mis is the latest volume in 
the new edition cf Thackeray’s works which has been brought out by 
Mr. Hlenry Frowde of the Oxford University Press Che journalist 
of to-day ought to” study those papers of Mr. Thackeray with 
very vreat care, as they have a lightness of touch and yet a sureness 


and precision of thought which, if realised, would go a long way towards 


improving the heavy-handed journalism of the twentieth century As w 
re-read Thackerw’s pages it seems almost incredible that’ some of those 


who work with him and enjoyed his friendship should still be living at the 


present dav, Vet so it ts. We have at least with us at the present moment 


\lr red rick Gareenwood, wo succeeded Thacker ivin the ¢ torship of th 


Cornh Vavasis and founded the Pad Maal G on the principles 


which had been so carelully laid down in ** Pendennis.” 
Sir Cuarles Whitehead suffers from his own virtues. Few who have lived 


so interesting a life would be content to set down its chiel incidents in such 
ns (Thorpe, Maid 


stone), Sir Charles had the material for a much more ambitious volume 


a slight litthe book as that modestly called A’e/ 


Ile was born in 1834 and made his first journey to London in a 
Stage-coach in 1842. Since then many changes have taken place, 
and he does not think they are all for the better, Dcterioration, 
he considers, has taken place markedly in works of fiction ** etforts are 
being made to abolish the Censorship ol plays. It is sincereiv hoped tha 
this will not be allowed. There is a tendency to introduce doultlul scenes 


and situations upon the stage, which would not have been tolerate] 20 year 


ago. Some of these are dramatised from novels and so-call-d romances, 
and it really seems as if a public censor were required to examine the 
tlso | savings and doings of the demi-monde, too frequently chronick 


in plavs and fiction, are not calculated to improve the morality of society 
\nother institution, the Suiday, has been comp’etely altered in character 
Nowadays it is considere | chiefly as an opportunity for playing golf out o 


} 


doors and bridge within, but ‘tin the early Victorian times, and even until 


the sixties in the nineteenth century, it was de? “weurto vo lo a place o 


worship, and to spend the Sabbath quietly ind rationally, also to wear special 
Sunday clothes me’s best garments No one would hive dreamed ol 
wearing * pot’ or ‘bowler’ hats on Sundays then, or of appearing in. suit 
of tweed or ‘aittoes.’ I had to go to church twice on Sunday, a 
a boy, and was obliged to keep quiet during the whole lay Chur 

services were, [| remember, dull and dreary, mpared with tho of th 
preset t tim The music, at least In most country churches, was prim tiv 


proceedi r from violins, violoncellos, clarionets, horns anl other kinds of 


music In a villa where I resided for a while there was a band whose drun 
on week-days drowned the strange noises of the other instruments, perh 
fortunately.” Ilis experience at schooi was not that of the pupils at 
Dotheboys Hall. The food, he says, was good and plentitul Th cholars 
t plenty of Kentish beet pud nes idish the tabrication of which is now 
ilmost forgotten, As a youngster he hunted in Wiltshire. Ile tells of o1 


ot tis fir-t falis, alter which Lord Folkestone, who was near, came up, 
brandy flask in hand, with the exclamation, “Tle will never ti 
again,” But a small weak voice like that of conscien¢ replied, “I 
think I shall, my Lord.” His history of early farming ts very interesting 
Indes a though his tttempts it improvement were mace rT th] ol jest in 
the tilties, In the county the part he plaved was a very corsiderabie on 
and he has also been a personage in the Royal Agricultural Society of 
enevland What he says about his life has the eflect of whetting our 
ippetite lor mor 


Phere is always a dithculty about choosing a satisfactory edition of the 


works of Shakespear Roughly the reprints may be divided into two classes, 
viz, those which are meant for the library and those which can | con 
veniently carried about in the pocket. ro the latter categery ongs th 
edition issued by Cassell and Co., under the title 7/ Century 
Sha pear Each volume has a sub-tithe, the first, by Dr. Furnivall and 
Mr. John Munro, being devoted to Shak+s veare’s life and work, It uel to 
be an ordinary saying that nothing wa known ol Shakespe ir ° but the 
following riccount of the manner in which i ate his Cinner shows that 
this accident, if a cident it be, serves only as a rood = ¢ " 
for making a more or less happy shot: The hunery boy is at last fr t 
eat his own dinner, but no, he must * pause a space, for that is a sygi { 
nourture and erace.’ Then he is to take salt with his knife; to cut his 
Lread, not break tt; not to fill h poon too full of pottayg soup) r fear of 

illing it on th cloth, and not to up his potlage, * or Spen to any, his 
head in the cup’; his knife is to be sharp, to cut his meat neatly ; and his 
mouth is not to be too full when he eats.” And, again, ** He is to keep his 
fingers clean by wiping them on a napkin; and before he drinks out of th 
common i), ne is to wipe his mouth, so that, like Chaucers Prior 5, he 
may leave no grease on the edge.’ 

Che second chapter of Mr. Wilson Armistead’s new book, 77ou/ !) ater 

(A. and ¢ Black), brings out a point that should set ail owners of such 
waters th in Ile is conv. i that on waters fished only with the fl 
tl ! " of the xes is likely to be upset foo few male ire present, 
an col juently “‘only amid ex tionally favourable circumsta s mor 
than 10 per ¢ & of W eyvos are ict Tne cause of t is that, 
“where fe ine is abundant and the fish run large . . .~ large, well 
rovrished females produ 1 larver percentace of female offspring than mal 


and also, ** young lusty well-grown males are far more reality taken on 


fly than the more sedate and quieter females.’ Indeed, Mr. Armistead pu's 








j 
th ropurtion of males ciieht ina with fly as high as 75 ) er cent 
of the total catch. We are heartily in avreement with his recommendation 
to use worm occasionally (he might have added spinning the minnow) to get 
out old cannibals In a chapter on pollution he points out the potsonous 
eflect of water draining through a bed of sphagnum moss and the undesirabi 

ness of rushe ds in small streams; also the fact thata low temperatur 
in the water counteracts the il-r its of certain poisons Fhouch stagnant 

] ] } ? . > »}] « 
pools and ditches will not support trout-iife, they are excellent nurserl 


for the Insect-lile which forms the trout food, and such po ls in ro nity 


, , 
lo str ns are agr advantage. We would recommend Mr. A l's 
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' t t t s = ul f Lloo t Nor has he any doubt as to the conflicting interests of salmon and trout in 
t ! owne! ! I y water its own nativ the same rivers, and tha will the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries take 
trout, only that it rrow t s to encourage its w ing note—** the salmon almost always comes off best.” Throughout this book 
We have not with a creat d of interest t fact that at times pike prefer we feel that to a large extent we are in a Northern atmosphere, among lochs 
rimp t toa at i 1 to t this to a practical test ind burns and salmon rivers, rather than by chalk and limestone streams ; 
ne tl ! winter ( rary to a popular lief, the author is quite but so thoughtful and well-reasoned are its conclusions, based, too, on so much 
é r that r ret your f of ul f he does not ve study and practical work, that it bids [air to become a classic on the science 
ata lar | of w ' ever u of this enemy of the trout of trout-breeding wherever practised, 
¢ : Y 7 kk lad 
THE GREEN. 
Epirep By LHlorack Hurcuinson. 
run Cuamw N or IRELAND long-drawn-out struggle such as_ this. \t least, if we do expect it, we are 
- Hl tournan ' con t ¥ rogress vher } sually disappointed, 
' ee very gon sy for tt Ir ‘ svionshin [ QUEEN VICiORIA JUBILEE VASE, 
' ijea w att ympetitio 1 be played over t Possibly the executive of the Royal and Ancient Club did not crown 
ater iW vith w hol but it was not an idea on themselves with glory when they omitted two names of entrants from the 
whic r 5 i xis smiled, and tie roucht of the u craw for the Jubilee Vase These neglected ones had the bad taste to protest, 
TT ' vet to newly-wor round, so the play had with the consequence that ail had to be done over again, with results which 
| nt ) i" W h is qu good enough for anything, Phet cannot have pleased everyone. For instance, Mr. J. L. Low, who had a 
er ne very dran nts in the cour-e of that championship bye in the first draw, came up against his own brother in ihe second and was 
They | n with the defeat the very first round of Mr. Lionel Munn, who the victim of fratricide Then this second draw put Mr. Pollock and 
is dot reat th n Ir 1 and | the nativ ipionship: Mr Mr. Colt, who were together in the final round last year, to ether in the 
| I Day f Milltown was | conqueror Fhen in the second first round for this year; and since Mr. Pollock not only won this contes! 
rou Mr. llaro k 1 Mr If. A. Boyd, illustrious Irish eolfers, ut that former meeting, but has also played consp cuously at Sandwich 
th ir feat t the latter ut tl nineteenth le at th since, it was no wonder that the handicappers compiimented him with 
nds « Vie G ; Mi \ orp, W m we used to know playing for i plus three handicap, wheh meant that he had to give Mr. Colt a stroke, and at 
Camber ' gained «a that it 1s No great jurther 
ctory—but this, too wonder that he was beaten 
nly at the nineteentl \ir. Colt, however, had a 
over Mr Murray, terrible hammering in the 
cretary of the Purley afternoon from Captain 
Down. Clu In the Macallan. rhe others of 
heat Mr Aitl rf : those most heavily handi 
l’restw hammer the capped, Mr. Blackwell and 
holder of the tithe. Mr Captain Hutchison, survived 
Dougla Brow very the first day, the former 
! ivily by v i be iting Mr. W. E, Fairlie, 
und Mr. D. Grant the and the latter only surviv- 
Burlingham County Club ing by tieing with Mr 
f the U S.A, only settled Rooseveldt Scovel. All this 
Mr. Newett at the twenty was on September Ist, a 
cond hol After that day of nearly ubiquitous 
Mr. Grant was fated to > hurricane. On the following 
far, tle did a really great day, which was more 
day's work in beating Mr, peaceful in its weather con 


Aitken and Mr. Apthorp in 


ucce sive rounds it 


ditions, Captain [lutchison 


found giving four strokes 


herewith b n to loo to Mr. Forster fartoo much 

ry dangerou The next for him and was rather 
round, however, when he badly beaten Mr. Palmer 
met Mr. Graham, saw him and Mr. Fowler also were 


put out of the running, knocked out, and of the 


se 


und, Mr Graham going 


wnoiin th emi-final to . 
Ir. J. FL Mitehell of tl ee 


Royal Musselbureh Clu 


plus” men there remained 
only Mr. Blackwell It is 


the system of this tourna 


ment, and the only equit 


t final was left between able alternative in hani#i- 
the latter and Mr. Il. M cap tournament to making 
Cairn who, of all Irish those who halve a round 
fer s the one we play the whole round again, 
most oft taking part in that halved matches count 
the bigs er contests on ou as wins. Sir Thomas 
! t lan! Ile has a Parkyns, of old experienc« 
' deal of experienc as winner of the Bar 


Tournament, halved two of 
his matches in one day (and 
this greater experience he must be an improved 
would bring him in winner colf{ur todo all he does with 
f the long match ol an allowance of four 


thirty-six holes to which the strokes), and so qualified 


final is very properly to meet Mr. Blackwell in 
, tretched: but Mr. Mitche the semi-final, while th 
ot a lead early, and other semi-final match was 


retained it to the end of again a fratricidal affair 


the first round, when lh between Captain Macallan 


tood three wy After and his brother. In the first 
luncheon Mr, Cairnes instance, however, neither 
could make no impression brother could persuade him- 
on this, and it was by self to be guilty of such a 
three holes that Mi ols crime, and their match was 
Mitchell ultimately wor Finwt?te halved, while Mr. Biack- 
The play seems to hav well knocked Sir T. Parkyns 
been characterised by into very little pieces 


flashes of brilliancy rather indeed, beating him by six 





than by great steadiness, and five to play. On the 
if w my iige by brothers’ second venture 
the report Extreme Mr. A. R. beat the captain 
steadiness, however, - R - very heavily, and he was 
is hardly 1 manifesta : left to face the big artillery 
tion which we expect of Mr. Blackwell in the 


t final sta f a MR. IV. ££ FAIRLIE. final. The final must hav 











= 
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been most interesting, for 
while Mr. Macallan led for 
most of the round, Mr. 
Blackwell squared the 
match on the seventeenth 
green, so that all depended 
on the last hole. 
Generally, at such a crisis, 
Mr. Blackwell can be 
depended on to play this 
last hole finely; but he 
failed for this once, and 
Mr. Macallan won the 
hole, the match, the vase 
and therewith unlimited 
glory. It was a_ very 
well-deserved victory, 
because it was only gained 
by the hardest fighting ; 
nor was Mr. Macallan 
much favoured by the 
handicappers in being 
made to owe one. 


AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 
oF WALES. 

The Welsh amateur 
championship is rather 
interesting in its’ result, 
which was the victory of 
Mr. Renwick of the 
Porthcawl Clulx That 
which gives it a_ special 
interest is that he was the 
holder of this championship 
two years ago, and that in 
the final with him this 
vear was Mr. L. A. Phillips 
of Newport, who was the 
winner last year. Mr. 
Renwick won fairly easily, 
by seven and five on the 
thirty-six holes; but Mr 
Phillips has only been play- 
ing golf, so, at least, I am 
told, for five years. He is 
better known as an Inter- 
national Rugby footballer, 
having played half-back 
in the Welsh team. This 
makes his golfing ability 
rather remarkable, and 
he ought to improve 
further, 


Various CONTEsTs. 


There has been so 


much interesting golf lately MR. EDIVARD 


that one hardly knows 

what to omit. Braid had the better of Harry Vardon, in Wales, in their first 
meeting, but in their second encounter Vardon paid him back, and yet again 
beat him in a third match. The meeting of the North Berwick Old Club has 
to be noted, not so much for Mr. Laidlay’s win of the scratch medal with 85 
as for the fine play of Mr. Arthur Balfour, who tied with Sir A. Hepburn and 
Colonel Gray for the net score medal in spite of a ten at the ninth hole. The 
rest of his golf was really fine, and he also tied, on the way home, with Mr 
Laidlay’s 43. Other meetings and matches there have been, of interest and 
worth the telling, but the tale is all too long. 

Mr. EpWARD BLACKWEL! 

When Mr. Edward Blackwell goes out to hit the ball all St. Andrews 
goes out to see him doit. It is in no way surprising that St. Andrews should 
show its appreciation. The wonder would be if it did not. Ever since 
Mr. Blackwell was a little boy, and he is quite a big one now, it has been a 
joy and a spectacle to see him hit the ball, Ile is truly the best piece o! 
golf ball driving machinery ever yet constructed—-of a horse-power difficult 
to estimate, In the days of the Eclipse balk he was the only man who could 
ever get any decent length of carry out of that inexpensive litde lump of 
putty, and at that time he was not much more than a boy. Then he went 
out to America, and when he came back he hit the ball further than ever. In 
those days he used to putt with a lofted cleek, with which he could not putt; 
neither could he measure his strength in approaching. Then some tactle-s 
busybody, who has since, I trust, fallen into all the bunkers that Fate digs the 
deepest, persuaded him to try an aluminium putter, and since that day there 
has been no better amateur golfer than Mr. Blackwell. That, at least, is my 
opirion, and I have had painful experience to confirm it. His best deed was 
getting into the final of the amateur championship when Mr, Travis putted 
himself to victory. He has won the Royal and Ancient medals times 
without number, besides other honours, when he has cared to work 
for them. 

Mr. W. E. FAIRLIE 

Few experiences at golf are more humiliating, yet few are more familiar 
to those who play often with Mr. W. E. Fairlie, than that of being defeated 
by this player, who, seeming to do so little, is yet, in fact, doing much more 
than most who make a bigger show. Mr. Fairlie plays with rather a short 
swing, though with a good follow through. He has rather a short carry, which 
makes his driving deceptive. With its low trajectory the ball has a long run, 
and when you come to it you are much surprised that you did not do so sooner. 
Then he is seldom off the line with his long clubs and never with his putter, he 


takes three on the green less often than anybody, and the conclusion of the 
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whole matter is that there 
is hardly a golfer who is 
more ** bad to beat.” He 


has the best of courage as 





a match player. As a son 
of the late Mr. J. O. Fairlie 
of Coodham in Ayrshire 
he was brought up to 
the game in the company 
of a band of brothers o! 
whom one at least, Mr. 
Frank Fairlie, is quite as 
expert as himself. Never- 
theless, he putts, sad to 
say, with a Schenectady 
putter, H. G. UL 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Tink New RuLes of Gout 
Sir,—I notice that 
Mr. Robertson, in his article 
in CountTrRY Lire of Sep- 

tember 5th on ** The New 
x Rules of Golf,” makes the 
following statement in con- 
nection with the proposed 
new rule regarding a ball 
struck ‘‘out of bounds”; 
**The Rules Committee and 
those who supported their 
arguments were right when 
they pleaded that a good 
straight bal! on the course 
was often lost in a rough 
lie, with the result that the 
better-played shot was 
punished with the loss of 
the hole, while the bad shot 
enjoyed exceptionally 

favourable treatment.’ 
Surely itis doubtful whether 
the shot that causes a ball 
to be lost in a rough lie is 
a better shot than that 
which sends a ball ** out of 
bounds.”’’ A ball very 
occasionally, certainly not 
sey often, is lost from a good 
straight shot on the course; 
as arule it is the thoroughly 
bad crooked shot that 
causes a ball to be lost in a 
rough lie, and now that it 
is proposed to alter the 
rule regarding a lost ball 
in match play there will b 
the same penalty both in 
match and medal play for this shot as for thet which sends a ball ** out of 
bounds.” Whether this is fair is a most debatable point, Personally, I 
believe that in the majority of instances the plaver who drives a ball ** out of 
bounds’ makes a better shot than the player who causes his bail to be lost 


in arough he, But, apart from the somewhat doubtiul fairness of this rule, 
there are two other points in connection with it which are, perhaps, worth 
mentioning, In the first place, it will tend ty alter the style of play on 
certain links, and in the second plice it will hive a great effect on the 
“honour” at golf in certain instances Mr. fohn Graham, who moved an 


amendment at the meeting on August 31st in favour of the retention of the 
present rule, no doubt felt very strongly on the first point, inasmuch as 
Iloylake is more affected by this rule than any other first-class links. Tiere 
are fully half a-dozen holes at Hoylake where a ball can be and is often 


struck ** out of bounds,” and it appears to me that with the adoption of this 
rule the fine open and bold play of many great Hoylake players is likely to give 
way to play of a more timid and less attractive character. This is har lly 
desirable, for though holes on the way to which it is possible to go ** out of 
bounds” may be considered by some to be blots on a links, since the ball 


shoul! theoretically be played where it les 


ss 


» yeta rule fixing the penalty tor 
out of bounds” should as far as possible not encour iwe timid pl iv, as this rule 
will undoubtedly do. With regard to the second point, it is clear that at 


“es 


holes where there is a possibility of driving ‘‘ out of bounds,” the possession 
of the honour is a doubtful advantage. At holes like the seventeenth at 
St. Andrews or the sixth at tloylake most players would probably prefer not 
to drive first, since the player who drives second has a chance of knowing 


before his tee shot that he is receiving, so to speak, two strokes at that 


particular hole. Whether it is desirable to alter the rule respecting th 
** honour,” so that the player who possesses it can, if he thinks fit, make h 

opponent drive first, is a difficult question, Such an alteration would, 
however, tend io add a new interest to tee shots at holes other than those 
where itis possible to drive ** out of bounds.” ] oo. BM. 





THE HANDICAP SYSTEM Or Pri 
GOLF UNION. 

NOR some years after the institution of the Ladies’ Gclf 

+ Union no attempt was made to handicap players on 

any recognised basis. Each club had its separate 

cheme, committee, standard, limit; and what everyone felt 


LADIES’ 


would be a gigantic task—the institution of a universal 
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1 the charge and supervision of so 


many clubs, It has now been found necessary to increase the 
number to thirty, each controlling on an average seven 
lubs. lheir office is, indeed, no sinecure, for in addition to the 
iry medal days, each club sets apart one day in a week on 

hich any member n ay return a score for a handi ap, and every 

h the hands of the handicap manager. Every 


to players to obtain a handicap, and ali sorts of 
n jucements, in the form of medals, challeage trophies and prizes 
to be won outris 


it. Most of the clubs holding open meetings 
yv make it obligatory on an intending competitor to produce 
nd play on her certified L.G.U. handicap, and rigorously 
exclude all who cannot so produce this certificate. The majority of 
issociated clubs have now adopted these and done a vay with 
club handicaps, and special bye-laws of these clubs have been 
issed, leaving to the discretion of the local committee certain 
powers to meet contingencies which may arise. So successfully 
ias the system been found to work that whole counties have now 
wlopted it to the exclusion of all others. Yorkshire was the first 
» so nearly four years ago, and it has been an unqualified 
1 rom the first, lessening the work of club secretaries, 
ind absolving committees from the unpleasant obligation of 
pacitying under and over handicapped members, for by the 
L..G.U. system each player handicaps herself. Following the 
le of Yorkshire, other counties are adopting the system. 
1as proved invaluable to visitors from New Zealand, Australia 
and other colonies, who have found their L.G.U. handicap an 
‘open sesame ” at all open meetings. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


i tacit { 2 } rl { 
’ { ind ero yulari en 
i ippal t that th must 
¢ i 1 ; in fl t wh } I ) 
\ , i \ l I ) I re ‘ 
{ 1 no mn il I m t 
| t t imple in extren | var 
t I i i ¢ 1 i lad un } Ma ) 
t I iN I ! Wy i} t ) 
I4 t i ! mae; .- t ! l ul I 
‘ ind oO ind all » two putt 1 
the im tl taki Into co ldel rt 
i p ¢ in I tl rane th 
t ther f] é pat 4 ree l, the two 
t I i ip ‘ meda y are taken, t { 
ré i t ler i) rt l t tiie 
re ‘ lt r) and the par of reen th 
| l \ I ( I lor yin) \ P| poVIOU 
t il ] ese hirstto obtainaciu tpla I 
rue torm ) lo tole a iertot ! i ha ip 
| ) ) e wb ; a lt I \ ) il) ! 
I irsta rad or t I n mem LCi. | mould 
Minadicapy l Da 1 ra pana 1 l 
{ oO I pits) Wh Ladi | { mwa 
I t1 tu 13 ft th mcipul rewons a ed tori 
tol t ! ‘ t t tuniform s\ n of indicapp 
thal en yn ! year ite! t I Va ) l nal 
{ 1 pacta wid ip ian rs int ious 
CATS \Gks 
Kw I 1 ‘ " vi Lari 
s . n your la werk’'s iw of Counts Livi requ t 
your 1 ' | t lo vity in t n it, lam 
t ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 I k Persia I 1 for V i 
year It ne to m ttle ki SIX W | ind grew into a ver 
‘ hor r and | i i 
reen Kc. M. Hl 


fo vit Korror or ** Country Lire”) 


> As I happen to belong to a cat-loving 
I cat Vv veral inst ces of consider 
! vilvinti mestic cat, and I hope 
1 nterest y r cor pondent “*(s 
Ar ha ryt ly lost a cat whi 
“ over eivhteen years old Until the last 
n ' j " qu ippy, ind only 
ithes rom the | oO veral teeth and 
qicntly t i ion For some 
it had never been allow to feed itself, 
bol tl f i and ma itself ill 
l ‘ { “ tiny pi { temler riw meat 
1 a for Iwo ther cats (own 
! t l Da x n and seventeen 
ws f ‘ Th ilso belonged to 
! itives olf my own, but I cannot it present 
i details ;s to how they were fed or 
ma Another cat, named Jupiter, with 
which [ was very intimately acquainted, lived 
to ft xtecen years old, and then, being no 
l rable to enjoy ble, was chloroformed 
bt it CORNISH 
ro tun Epiror or “ Country Lire.”| 
SiR, In reply to ** G,’s enquiries on tne 
t evity ol cats l Hay an english black 
cat (Satar born Apr 1557 o he is twenty-one y ! ul fiv 
nont | tr ha ' healthy, likely to live some vears longer 
Ile w la mou ww bird now Ile sleeps out of doors at night 
Bt wm tk IAN ( 


(To Tne Eprror or ** Counrry Lire.” ] 


Si In a recent 1c of COUNTRY LIFE a correspondent asked for facts 
is to ages lived by cats While I have no knowledge of what might 
itute arecord of longevity, my wife’s family have had three ill neuters 
“ h attained the respective ages of eighteen, nineteen and twenty years. 
rl ast be me | ular and was destroyed. Possibly their condition saved 
m from nocturnal conflicts w h otherwise might hav shortened life, 
[ y were placi stay-at-home pets W. H. F. 


fo THE Epiiork or **Countrry Lire”) 


Sit In reply to your corresp ndent’s enquiry about tie ages of cats, TI had 
ne who lived to be tw y; his age was well authentica i, Another one 
ved to hlteen, and another relation of these two was at least twelve when 
s 1L——W, M. J.-I 


[To THe Epiror or ‘“*Country Lire 


SIk, Your corr spondent **G isks for i rmation about cats’ ages I 
have at present a black cat aged thirteen who is still fairly active though 
he looks old, and | lost o about the sam ive some yealis ago My 


coat iin had one that lived to seventeen years old; but this is, I believe, 
quite unusual, and | should say thirteen or fourteen vears is about the usual 
limit of a cat’s life, and after nine or ten they are getting old.—-M. A. B. 
a 
[To THe Eprror or ** Country Lire.” ] 
ed 


St, \ cat of my own, a long-haired smoke and white, died last year ay 


> 








fifteen. My great-uncle’s short-haired cat was nineteen when he died. A 
friend’s cat recently died aged eighteen, and one belonging to another friend 
was fifteen years old, These ages are all authentic. My experience is that 


most pet, or parlour, cats who are properly but not over-fed are long-lived, 
more especially the English or short-haired ones. It is those who have to fend, 
more or less, for themselves whose lives are so precarious. —A. M. A, 
{To rue Eprror oF ** Counrry Lirk.”| 

Sir,—Seeing an enquiry in your paper as to the ages of cats, I thought it 
might interest your correspondent ‘**G,” to hear that we have one who will 
be eighteen years old the middle of October. He has been with us since he 
was six weeks old, so that we can verify this fact. He is a tabby with white 
front and paws and of rather a superior breed, Except for a slight failing 
both of eyesight and hearing—neither, however, enough to be apparent to 
strangers——he is as well as he ever was, and eats much better than he did a 
few years ago G. STERLING 


ROMSEY ABBEY IN DANGER. 
[To rue Eprror or ‘*Counrry Lire.”] 


Sit I enclose a photograph taken by Mrs. M. C. Cottam of the doorway 
ef Komsey Abbey as it wow stands. This will show exactly the entrance 
which it is proposed to spoil by the erection of a porch. In his letter 


on this subject in your last number ‘* Antiquarian” rightly observes 
that the word ‘‘restoration” is a very elastic term But the Vicar ol 





———EE 
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kitchen that hid a vreat part of the diamond kLrickwork so conspicuous 
a feature of the architecture of its date, and, worse than all, a hideous coat 
of yellov wa-h was plastered over its time-honoured walls, rich in historic 
association and mellowed by the wear of more than three centuries, while 
one of its beams bearing the Cate 1551 was turned topsy-turvy. Inside, plain 
ceilings were placed 3ft. below the richly-moulded beams that adorned the 
original ceilings Phe oak | anel covered with tawadrv | uper now div s some of 
the bedrooms Phe eighteenth and nineteenth century owners of such property 
have much to answer tor in p rmitting the destruction of so many chor cems 


in our country.” The projecting gable shown in the picture contains th 


original spiral staircase once lighted by the three mulioned windows, now 
blocked It is supported by a single reunded oak pillar whose base rests on 
the cellar floor iL magnificent tree in its day Would that its owner saw fit 


to restore to its former beauty one of the most interesting houses in the 
county !—R jf. W. P., Foulsham, East Dereham. 
LBURWASH, rit HOME Ot MIR RUDYARD KIPLING 


[To THe Epiror or ** Country Lire.” 
} 


SIR, The account of Mr. Rudyard Kiplirg’s environment at Burwash 
In one of your recent Issues is very interesting, but it contains som mm 
accuracies, lor there is a lar mor incient sp imen of Sussex ironwore than 


the Burwash tomb-slab of ** [hone Colins,” namely, a small iron statuette 


found in 1877 in the ar nt slag-heaps at Beauport Park, Hlastings 
tegether with fragments of Sanian ware, Roman coins, ete It has been 
recovnised as a copy of one of the firures of the celebrated Marly group, and 
having been examined by various xperts has been pronounced a 
undoubtedly of Roman or Romano-British origin; ind, what is 
more, as an early spe men of cast tron; mn tact, prob bly the most 
ancient, not only in’ England, but in Europ As regards the Colins 
slab, it is by no means so old as the writer supposes, and so far from 
belonging to the century following the Lewes Murage Grant of 1206, 
it probably is no more ancient than the reign of Ilenry V., its lettering 
being as corrupt a form of Lombardic as its Latinity is incorrect \s to 


the inscription itself, unless the writer lapsed into English after writing 





“Orate pro annema” and wrote ** Jhon for ** Joan,” it would be mor 
correct to suppose the word a shortened form—in the usual medieval style 
of ** Johanna.” It is also incorrect to say that there is scant evidence of 
the Sussex tron industry in the 15th century, It would not be dillicult to 
adduce many, besides this erave-slab of disputed date In manorial court-rolls 
of that period I have found many references to the trade to iron ore dug, to 
weod cut and made into charcoal tor the furnaces, while a similar document of 
1490 speaks of the * lernefounders of Buxstede,” the parish wher Ralpl 
Hlogge and his par.ner cast cannon in 1543 W. TIRNKEAGE LEGG! 
WASTED SEEDLINGS 
[To Tuk Eprror or **Counrry Lire.” } 
Romsey, so far as [I can gather from his own deliberezte words, does Sik,—In the spring the ** correct gardener (working by rule) digs up his 
not even make a pretence thet the porch he is striving to get leave to erect flower borders and rakes away all th rubbish In rubbish he includes no 
isa “restoration” at all,  Itis merely a modern convenience, like the cloak- only baleful weeds, bat all the self-sown seedling violet, pansy, popp 
rooms the Education Department require in the case of a village school. Let stock, antirriinum, foxglove, etc, Dispensing this year, for an experiment, 
me quote his words used when sustaining his application for a facuity before with the typical gardener, we find ourselves in possession of many new and 
the Chancellor of the Diocese. Ile said, as reported by the //an/s Chronic ¢ pretty varieties of the above, the most curious being a cross between a loxelove 
of August Ist, that ‘‘there was no suegestion of restoration or removal and Canterbury boll, white and beautiful, which has spreng up uncheck put 
of old work put forward ; it was a ftrank statement that the porch side our garden gate Our greatest interest, however, ceutresin the number of 
was wanted as a protection at the principal doorwav of the church. li tiny tree seedlings we have coll ed (trees usually pro luced from cuttings only) 
was not desired that they should in any s:nse try to reproduce the as is well known, the first two leaves from a seed have litthe to distingul 
ancient work, but merely afford protection to the worshippers from them from other species, flower, herv and tu ne similar The next tw 
the weather.” And yet the money which the Vicar is itiempting to leaves put forth gre, however, distinctive By protecting them until they 
spend on this porch he confesses was ** handed over to him ¢” (vws/ fer resto- thus develop, we find we have not orly gooseberry, currant and cherry 
rat.on furpeses connected with the Abbey Church.” Of course, he is right seedlings, but a miniature plantation cf forest trees among them ch, ash, 
to lay aside the pretence of restoration, as, when cross-‘juestioned, he was holly, fir, mountain-ash, Iaburnum, mahonia, hawthorn, cotoneaster and ivy. 
forced to admit that ** the ancient porch ” he had talked so glibly about was a Many of these must have been blown from, a distance. I am making a 
pure creation of his imagination since ‘‘ there was no authority for saying that collection of such see ilings; some are already sulfliciently developed to b 
a porch previously existed on the north side except the groin rib and the transplanted. I think possibly some of your readers may be interested in 
marks on the wall,” and that this rib must have been connected with a making a similar Lilliputian forest MARTIA, 
building ‘* extending to a distance of 4oft. out into the churchyard.” <A [A very interesting suggestion, but the flower mentioned as a cross 
strange porch indeed, and one so impossible for Mr Carde—deéscribed as between ai foxglove and Canterbury bell is not so; it Is simply " 
“the best-known architect they could select ””—to attempt to imitate that he ** monstrous ” form of the foxglove, and this freak has now been fixed under 
has drawn one which only covers 16ft. of these fountations! The ‘* resto- the name of ** Digitalis monstrosa. ip | 


ration” fiction is therefore exploded, But how Coes the 
Vicar reconcile his conscience to spending on such an 
absolutely novel struciure, of a novel kind and for a 
novel purpose, money ‘‘handed over in trust” for 


restoration purpose: only ?—ENQUIRER. 


A NEGLECTED GEM. 

[To tHe Epiror oF **Country LIFE.” ] 
Sik,—Surely many of the readers of your charming 
paper must have seen with regret the graphic descrip- 
lion by Mr. H. Avr 


of the interesting old house at Nun Upton. A similar 





» Tipping of the forlorn condition 





instance of desecration exists in this parish, of which 
I have enclosed a photograph in case you think it is 
worth inserting in your next issue. The following is an 
extract from a paper I read at the meeting of a local 
archeological society conccrning it: ‘* The fragment 
which remains of the hall is highly ernate, the stacks 
of decorated chimneys are especially fine. About this 
time (1640), approached through an avenue of oaks, 
surrounded with its hop ground, dove-house, wilt-house 
and fish stews, it was one of the most attractive 
residences in the neighbourhood. In the early part 
of the last century evil days had fallen on the old 


' 


insion Haif of the kuilding was demolished. 
In the portion left the mullions were ruthlessly 
torn out and replaced by sash-windows. An uely 





excrescence was raised in the shape of a lean-to 
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rith OLD WHIT! HOKS! WANTS ZETTIN PO RIGITS 
lo 4 kprror or ** Country Lit 
I Ther " roba few traveller \ (rreat We m Kailway to 
at an brist who » not look out r tl White [lor they pa 
{ ton S Itt nana tos him they are d ippoint , and no 
“ r, for | is but ulow ¢ | former self, Beit m the hill t 
ther av I tool istrements and npared them with tho tal 
! Frank | in 1564 I ifter is astonishir In the drawin 
I er " 16 to tin.), the whit the present horse, and the blach 
vhat must have | ne overgrown sing 1864 fom Ilughes and Frank 
It | | both sp of t White lor ‘ in ug down to a lev of 2ift. 
below tl surrounding turf Ile is now level with it, and in a few years 
there will be no sign t of this great monument of Alfred’s victory at 
\ wn The V which should be a small patch of grass, now cover 
uly the whole head, All the other White Ilorses in England are well 
looked after, althou not one of t n can compare with this one in interest 
Cannot mmething dor ? oor old horse ! Il is sch uled as an 
il nt monument by Act of Parliament; it the Act does not appear to 
provide for the voming of him \ ** scouring it the present day would hav 
to be very carelully dor ind the old measurements ynsulted, The cost of 
nsit the Westbury White Horse, after a century’s neglect, was /60. I 
i | to you, Sir, who hav one so much to stimulate love of the country 
historic associations, to give prominence to this sad neglect of one of 
t-known landmarks in England.—Curistorner W. HuGcii 
ritk SHIP IN KINGHORN CILURCHI 
‘To rut Kpiror or ‘**Counrry Lirke.” |] 
SIR, It may interest your readers to know something of the ship shown in 
photograph su ! | from the arched entrance of one of the transepts of 
| wn ¢ rch Phi ransept, a 
lo other parts of the buildin belor 
to tl pre-| rmation period, and 
ul ship of hung in it present 
tion sin ubout 16 Im the 
hurch recor ol the parish we 
hav the follow , 24 Mati 
1642 There was a bill ver in to 
tl ! ! ' Sulieres nd 
mariners of tl bure| entreati 
hat co deri t y \ bigged a 
loft by Ivy oft sessione tor the 
tyme to q the passa is throughe 
the bodie of the kirk at tlonge the 
reople and qll they fond troublsome 
and it no i And considering a 
m com odious ents »ti ud lolt 
might be wt " rk of the kirl 
yaird t str ing outa t n som 
convenient par { the wall of that vle 
juhere ther loft is bigved as should 
I thou tm tn t Libertie to be 
t te to cau nt a mor im othe 
wall by stric t out ina < venient 
pl j was vrant wt thi roviso 
that y wronged not the wall nor 
roole by ricki uit bot mak all the 
wall and roof where they strick out 
tight and comel ! hat they giv 
fyit merkis qlk was then offered be 
tl nan in there name to the town or 


n to helpe to raise there lolt 
higher The fact is thus established 


beyond doubt that the sailors had their 


callery in what ts still known as the 
sailors’ aisle in the beginning of the 


venteenth century \t that time the 


} 


embiem of a ship was not uncommon, I 


think, in ‘*burghal,” landward churches 


long the coast. The landward heritors 


were frequently willing only to build 


< wches large cnough to accommodat 


' people on tl 
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the burghs crew, were frequently too small to hold the burghers as well 
Consequently, the various trades, such as bakers, tailors, weavers, etc., whose 


representatives formed the town council, sought to provide accommodation 
Ives, and got permission from the heritors and session to erect lofts, 
or galleries, to be maintained by them for all time coming, and which they 
marked as their private property by the sign of their craft, Several of these 
signboards, I have been told, existed in the church of Kinghorn before it was 
renovated in part by the town and in part by the landward heritors about 
al were fixed on the front of their lofts. The sailors and fishermen 


must have ranked among the crafts ani, like others, had their loft, which they 


marked with a ship. In this instance, it was a splendid model of the 
Unicorn, the flagship of Sir William Kirkaldy of Grange, who was sent with 
the Scotch fleet in pursuit of the Earl of Bothwell when, outlawed, he 
took to piracy clt the Orkney Islands in 1507 lradition has it that it 
was made by sailors who were with him in the expedition It is still known 
is the Unicorn, and is so named on the flag at the mast-head.—A. H. 
\'inrairu, Kinghorn, 
MORI CO-OPERATIVE NESTING. 
[To THe Eprror or “Country Lire.” | 

Ss) I encl a photograph of which I thought you m t like to mak: 


nests of a black-headed gull colony near 


1S While searching among the 





Colchester I came upon this gull’s nest with one gull’s egg and one moorhen’s 


ss 
About 5ft. away was a moorhen’s nest with one egg in it; so that it would 


seem that the moorhen éither started to lay in the empty gull’s nest and was 





driven away, or else mistook the gull’s nest for its own. —T. E. Leaa, 
SUMMER INSECT BITES 
[To tuk Eprror or **Country LiFt.”’| 


SIR, If those who suffer from insect bites first arrange to have no bites, or 
4 ’ 


as few of them as possible, there would 


be less suffering than now occurs, 
Chere are several well-known preven 
lives against the bites of various insects; 
but dealing with the most poisonous in 
this country—viz., mosquitoes, which 
mostly attack the sleeper at night 

my plan is to smear some transparent 
sticky stuff over a board well painted 
with Dr, 


\s light is particularly attractive to 


Jalmain’s luminous paint. 


flies, the luminous paint does its part 
of the work and: the stickiness finishes 


it. If your correspondents wish 


for any hints as to the best kind o 
sticky stuff I 
—-A. J. LIORNE. 


hall be pleased to reply 


{To tHe Epiror] 
Sik,— Prevention is better than cure, 
and oil of lavender applied to parts 
likely to be attacked is a sure way of 
keeping off ** harvesters, 
MARY BESAN1 


* dread pe sts 


o! the chalk country. 


THE CARE OI] ANTS. 

To tHE Eprior. | 
sirn,—lI, also, have a Lubbock formi 
carium, and should like to benefit by 
the advice 


promised by your corr 


spondent Mr Cecil Crawley. I bought 
the formicarium two years ago, and 
although I give the ants fresh honey 
once a month and sulhcient moisture to 
% keep the earth dark in colour, they 
steadily decrease in numbers. This year 
thereare very few eggs, the queen Is very 
active and the workers take little notic 
of her, Asone of the pieces of glass 
which enclose them is broken, I should 
be very glad to know how to chat 
them into a fresh abode. I alway 


keep them in the dark.— R, M. E 





